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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Good-Neighbor Mexico (p. 8) 
How We Live in Mexico (p. 10) 
Benito Pablo Juarez (p. 12) 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To become acquainted with the 
country of Mexico—her size, land char- 
acteristics, climate, resources, and her 
land and water neighbors. 

2. To inquire into the influence these 
geographic facts have had upon the 
lives of the people—on their occupa- 
tions, and on their physical and cul- 
tural well-being. 

3. To learn something about the his- 
toric movements that have in the past 
influenced the lives of the people of 
Mexico, and to study the movements 
that are effecting social change there 
today. 


Procedure 


1. Read and study the articles. 

2. Divide the class into two groups: 
guests and hosts. 

The guests have all been in Mexico; 
some are natives of that country, others 
have. visited it. The hosts may be a 
family and their friends who have 

ined together to entertain the trav- 
lers at a buffet supper, or they may 
e a club or neighborhood group who 
velcome the travelers. The hosts give 

ads to the conversation, from time 

) time, by asking questions. Individual 
guests respond with the special in- 

rmation they have found. 

Before attempting to play the roles 
‘f travelers and hosts the two groups 
hould supply themselves with the lead 
juestions and with interesting ways of 

esenting the information asked for. 
(his may be accomplished by means of 
the further steps here described, as 
vell as by a brief restudy of the 
irticles. It is suggested that the pupils 


keep their Junior Scholastics at hand 
for ready reference, 

Some time in advance of the pro- 
posed discussion ask several pupils to 
act as a committee to write the ques- 
tions in duplicate on slips of paper and 
to drop them into separate boxes. At 
the party the hosts will be asked to take 
a slip from one of the boxes and to 
ask the questions drawn, when the 
time seems appropriate for it. 


Questions Asked by Hosts 


1. How does Mexico compare in size 
with the United States? 

2. Are there a great many more peo- 
ple in the United States than in Mex- 
ico? 

3. What are some of Mexico's next- 
door neighbors? Land and water neigh- 
bors, I mean. 

4. Did you learn any Spanish words? 

5. I was going to ask you how you 
liked the weather, but I guess you 
partly answered that when you told 
about the three levels of land—hot, tem- 
perate, and cold. Mexico has every- 
thing. Did it rain a lot? 

6. Do things grow well in the tierra 
caliente? 

7. Does Mexico produce tropical 
plants, chiefly, or does it also grow such 
things as New England or our Middle 





TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


Teachers: It is to your advan- 
tage to_place your definite order 
for Junior Scholastic at the earliest 
possible date so that the weekly 
delivery of the magazine will not 
be interrupted. If you have not 
already placed your order, use the 
reply card included with this issue 
and forward it to us today if possi- / 
ble. No postage is required. 











West produces? I guess you have al- 
ready answered that by telling us that 
the country has a temperate climate on 
the great central plateau. - 

8. Wha 
pico and 





m there? 

9. In Omer ©Fdevelop factories- 
country ndeds ifém and steel, I sup. 
pose. How well off is Mexico in this 
respect? 

10. Maybe you've heard the old say- 
ing, “Thete’s gold in them thar hills!” 
They hage lots of mountains in Mex- 
ico. Is tefSany gold in them? 

11. §@m;-you sent me a postcard 
from Mexico City. How does it com- 
pare with United States cities like 
Washington and Boston, Chicago or 
New York? 

12. You have told us about crops and 
mines and about some manufacturing 
in Mexico, so I suppose there is work 
for everybody. How are the living con- 
ditions of the Mexican people? 

13. It sounds as though the majority 
of the people of Mexico have not had 
much opportunity for education or 
health care or modern conveniences, 
even though the country is rich in nat- 
ural resources, variety of climate, and 
outlets to the sea. Mexico had a good 
start,. too, in her development. I read 
that the ancient Mayas had a more 
advanced civilization than any other 
American Indians. Is that true? 

14. Mexico was once a much larger 
country, wasn’t it? 

15. Did you hear anything about the 
great Mexican patriot, Juarez? 

16. What are the schools like in Mex- 
ico? Do the children learn any English? 
Do they have sports like ours? 

17. Did you see the place which is so 
famous for its flowers—Xochimilco? 


Travelers Reports on Mexice 


1. As soon as the committee on ques- 
tions has completed its work the pupils 
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who are to play the role of travelers 
are asked to draw a question from the 


box of duplicate slips. 

2. Prior to the role playing at the 
party the teacher will hold brief con- 
ferences with the travelers and will sug- 
gest some interesting ways of present- 
ing the information they are going to 
be called upon to give. For example— 

1. Pupil who answers first question 
folds a sheet of paper into four equal 
parts. The four squares represent the 
size of the U. S. A. The pupil tears out 
one of the squares, which represents 
the relative size of Mexico. 

2. (a) Pupil gets a bag of beans and 
a milk bottle and says, “Let us suppose 
that each one of these beans represents 
one million people. I will drop twenty- 
two beans into the bottle and they will 
represent the 22,000,000 people of 
Mexico. Now we will empty the’ bot- 
tle and put the twenty-two million peo- 
ple on this table. Next, I will drop into 
the bottle one bean for every million 
inhabitants of the U. S. A.” Pupil drops 
145 beans into the bottle. 

(b) “Here are some further facts and 
figures about the population of Mex- 
ico.” Pupil writes on the board—60%, 
30%. 10%. He then asks the others to 
guess what the percentages represent, 
after which he fills in their meaning— 
60% mestizos, 40% Indians, 10% whites. 

3. Guest (writing Spanish words on 


the board and referring to the Junior 
Scholastic map): “Tierra means land. 
There are three levels of land in Mex- 
ico. They are (1) the lowest or hot 
land—tierra caliente, (2) the middle 
or temperate level—tierra templada, 
(3) and the highest or cold level— 
tierra fria. The Rocky Mountains of the 
United States continue into Mexico and 
there they are called by the Spanish 
names for mountain and mother—Sierra 
Madre. 1 also learned the names of 
some of the Mexican foods. Tortillas 
are pancakes made from cornmeal; 
tacos, enchiladas, tostadas, and tamales 
are all variations of the tortilla.” 

4. “Do things grow well in-the tierra 
caliente? In this paper bag I have an 
assortment of objects that will help to 
answer your question. They all grow 
in the hot, wet climate along the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico.” Pupil draws 
out a banana, peels it, and shares it 
with another girl and boy. “Then there 
is the cacoa bean which gives us cocoa 
and chocolate.” Pupil takes a piece of 
chocolate out of the bag and divides it 
among several classmates. “Here is a 
bottle—it did not grow along the Mex- 
ican coast. In this bottle is extract of 
vanilla, made from the vanilla bean 
which does grow there.” Pupil takes a 
piece of rope or twine from the bag. 
“This was made from a plant that grows 
in the Yucatan Peninsula. The fiber is 
called sisal. Yucatan produces half the 
world’s supply of it.” 

5. “Mexico City is situated on a 
high plateau. The mornings and eve- 
nings are cool but the afternoons are 
warm. The city can be reached by rail, 
road, and plane. It is the largest city in 
all Mexico with more than a million 
and a half inhabitants. Some manu- 
facturing is done in Mexico City.” 

6. “Let me read you my report on 
the steps the Mexican Government is 
taking to improve the living conditions 
of the people.” Traveler reads from 
Junior Scholastic. 

7. “Any facts Jimmy and I could not 
bring back in our heads we wrote down 
in our travel journals.” Pupil reads from 
Junior Scholastic about the Mayas and 
the Aztecs. Jimmy reads about the con- 
quest of Mexico. 

8. “We have planned to give a little 
play about Juarez.” Pupils select a cap- 
tion reader, a scene depicter, and the 
persons who will-read the lines spoken 
by the players in the picture series on 
page twelve. 


Bib and Tuck in Europe (p. 6) 


Teacuer: We will need seven per- 
sons to present this story about Bib and 
Tuck. First, let us have two commenta- 


tors who will tell how the brother and 
sister happened to go to Europe and 
how long it took them to fly across the 
Atlantic. Describing the cycling trip, 
the narrators bring us to the point 
where Bib and Tuck meet the French 
boy, Jean Claude. Now let us choose a 
girl to read Bib’s part of the conversa- 
tion and two boys to take the parts of 
Tuck and Jean. The commentators take 
turns reading the lines that link this part 
of the story with the visit to the perfume 
factory and the farm. Another girl will 
be needed at this point to play the role 
of Jacqueline, the French girl. At 
Jackie’s home we see her mother, 
father, and brothers, but only one extra 
player is required for the reading of a 
part—a boy to be Jackie’s father, Mon- 
sieur Erete. Now let us read the story 
aloud in this manner. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Test 


1, In which region of Mexico is hene- 
quen grown? (Yucatan Peninsula.) 

2. What do we call a person who is 
part Indian and part white? (A mes- 
tizo. ) 

3. Name one of the states in the 
U. S. that were once part of Mexico. 
(Texas, California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico. ) 

4. What nation held Mexico as a 
colony from 1521 to 1821? (Spain.) 

5. Name the nation and colony that 
border Mexico on the south, (Guate- 
mala, British Honduras. ) 

6. What Princely State has been in- 
vaded by troops of the Dominion of 
India? (Hyderabad. ) 

7. Which of our states has the largest 
population? (New York State. ) 

8. Where is the Tongass National 
Forest? (Alaska. ) 

9. In what country is the province 
of Burgundy? (France. ) 

10. What Caribbean republic has 
just built a home and _ school for 
European orphans? (Dominican Re- 
public. ) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 29 


ACROSS: 1-Fri.; 4-citrus; 7-Warren; 8-aloud; 
9-line; 10-we; 12-half; 14-coy; 15-it’s; 16-vane 
17-me; 18-pear; 20-parse; 21-movies; 22-tokens 
23-owe. 

DOWN: 1-Fred; 2-run; 3-is; 4-Calif.; 5-iron; 
6-true; 7-walls; 10-won; ll-eye; 12-him; 13-ate; 
14-cares; 16-vases; 18-pave; 19-Erin; 20-poke; 21- 
mow; 22-to. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 22 

1. SPEAKING SPANISH: 1-c; 2-d; 3-b; 4-a; 5-e 

2. END IT!: 1-d; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b. 

3. MISSING LINK: 1-145; 2-Alaska; 3-Great 
Britain: 4-32. 

4. ONE OF THREE: 1-lycee; 2-gendarme; 3- 
Grasse: 4-wine. 

5. PATRIOT SERIES: Cross out 3, 4. 

6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Hyderabad; 
2-Yucatan Peninsula; 3-sombrero. 
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ness. And you never need a blotter! For this pen 
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Arrow points to East Pakistan. 


Hyderabad Surrenders 
Under Indian Attack 


The Princely State of Hyderabad 
(HI-der-a-bad) has surrendered to 
invading troops from the Dominion 
of India. The war between Hydera- 
bad and India lasted only five days. 


When India was divided into the 
Dominion of India and the Dominion 
of Pakistan last year, the ruler of 
Hyderabad refused to join either 
dominion. Hyderabad was the only 
one of the 562 princely states in India 
which refused to join either India 
or Pakistan. 

Hyderabad has an area of about 
84,000 square miles—slightly large: 
than Minnesota. It was entirely sur- 
rounded by the Dominion of India. 
Hyderabad has a population of near- 
ly 17,000,000. Seven-eighths of the 
population are Hindus. Most of the 
people of India are Hindus. the for- 
mer ruler of Hyderabad and one- 
eighth of the people are Moslems. 

India did not like having Hydera- 
bad remain an independent state. 
India thought Hyderabad should 
join India. 

Why did India invade Hyderabad? 

India claimed that Moslem troops 
in Hyderabad were attacking groups 
of Hindus and also making raids on 
Indian territory near the border. Hy- 
derabad refused to let Indian 
troops march in peacefully to keep 
order. So India ordered an invasion. 

After Hyderabad surrendered, a 
military government from India took 
control of the state. 

India says that the people of Hy- 
derabad will be allowed a voice in 
choosing their future form of gov- 
ment. 





Count Bernadotte 
Shot in Jerusalem 


Count Folke Bernadotte, head of 
the U. N. truce mission in Palestine, 
was assassinated by unidentified 
gunmen in the Jewish-controlled area 
of Jerusalem on Sept. 17. 

Last May the U. N. appointed 
Count Bernadotte, nephew of the 
King of Sweden, as head of the U.N. 
truce commission. His job was to try 
to end the fighting between Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine. The present 
truce in Palestine is largely a result 
of his work. But he could not get 
Arabs and Jews to agree on a final 
settlement. 

Count Bernadotte had finished a 
report on the Palestine situation for 
the U. N. General Assembly. Before 
flying to Paris with the report, he 
decided to try once more to bring 
about a settlement. He had gone to 
Jerusalem for this purpose when he 
was shot while on an inspection tour. 

Next week’s issue of Junior Schol- 
astic will discuss in detail Count 
Bernadotte’s report on Palestine. 


STERN GANG SUSPECTED 


It is believed that Count Berna- 
dotte was shot by members of the 
Stern gang. The Stern gang is a small 
group of Jewish terrorists. They have 
been responsible for many murders, 
bombings, and other acts of violence. 

Members of the Stern gang hated 
Count Bernadotte. They said he 
favored the Arabs over the Jews. 

The Israeli government has prom- 

ised to do everything it can to track 
down the killers. 
@ Ralpl J. Bunche, a U. S. member 
of the Palestine truce commission, 
has been appointed by the U. N. to 
take Count Bernadotte’s place for 
the time being. Mr. Bunche, grand- 
son of a slave, had been Count Ber- 
nadotte’s right-hand man. 





FRONT COVER 


Our cover photograph, by Bradley 
Smith, shows Mexican boys and girls 
waving and calling for sticks of 
chewing gum—a reward for being 
vaccinated. Nurses in public health 
trucks travel from village to village 
throughout Mexico to vaccinate the 
school children. 
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Ketchikan, Alaska, 
Site of Paper-Mill 


The Ketchikan Pulp and Paper Co. 
has bought 1,500,000,000 cubic feet 


of Alaskan timber. The timber is 
mainly Sitka spruce and western 
hemlock. It is located in a 300-mile- 
long strip of the Tongass National 
forest in southeastern Alaska, near 
Ketchikan. 

The company is going to build a 
large, modern pulp mill nearby. The 
mill will be able to produce about 
500 tons of pulp a day. A thousand 
persons will be employed to cut 
the timber and run the mill. 

Alaska has a population of 134,000. 
Most of the workers needed at the 
mill will be drawn from this popula- 
tion. Some of them will come from 
Ketchikan, the nearest town to the 
mill site. Ketchikan, on Revillagigedo 
Island, has a population of 4,695. Its 
main industry is salmon catching, 
and processing. This industry goes 
on only during the salmon season 
for three months a year. 

As workers from other parts of 
Alaska arrive with their families, 
Ketchikan’s population will probably 
double. And Ketchikan stores will 
do much more business. 


CAPITOL SUBWAY 


The Capitol’s one and only subway 
is putting out a new branch. The 
subway now has 700 feet of rail con- 
necting Congress and the Senate Of- 
fice Building. The new line will run 
1400 feet to the new Senate building 
soon to be built. 


U. N. Reports 


Canada Leads 


Canada leads the world in the 
amount of aid given to war-torn 
countries. In proportion to popula- 
tion and national income, Canada’s 
aid is second to none, according to 
a recent United Nations report. 

The Canadian government has 
contributed $17,900,000 to European 
relief. It has lent Great Britain 
$1,250,000,000. It has lent $600,000,- 
000 to eight other countries—Bel- 
gium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, 
Norway, and Russia. 

Groups of Canadians sent almost 
$18,000,000 in supplies and cash to 
war-torn countries between January, 
1947, and last April. 

Thirty thousand displaced persons 
have been admitted to Canada. 

The U. S. has contributed more 
money to foreign relief than Canada 
has. But the U. S. has a much larger 
population and a much higher na- 
tional income. In proportion to popu- 
lation and income, Canada’s con- 
tributions outshine ours. 


Children’s Aid 


The Dominican Republic has 
completed a $400,000 building as a 
home and school for 2,000 displaced 
European orphans. The building is 
ready to house the children just as 
soon as the United Nations can bring 
them to the Caribbean island. 
The Dominican Republic has also 
started to construct a twin building 
for 2,000 more European orphans. 

The children’s center is in San 
Cristobal, center of the Dominican 
Republic’s dairy industry. Around 
San Cristobal are many truck gar- 
dens, banana plantations, and sugar 
plantations. The average tempera- 
ture is 74°. The Dominicans have 
promised the U. N. to feed and edu- 
cate the European orphans. 

The Dominican Republic is also 
contributing about $170,000 to the 
U. N. Appeal for Children (UNAC). 
UNAC is collecting money from 
countries all over the world to help 
European children who do not have 
enough food and clothing. The U. S. 
Government will make a contribu- 
tion to UNAC. And the people of the 
U. S. are contributing through Amer- 
ican Overseas Aid. 


So far the UNAC has collected ~ land, 1950. 








about $17,000,000. Many countries, 
including the U. S., have not yet 
made their contributions. 

One contribution to UNAC came 
from the 490 persons who live in the 
Chatham Islands. These islands are 
200 miles off the coast of New Zeal- 
and. The people of the Chatham 
Islands make a meager living from 
sheep-herding and fishing. But these 
people contributed exactly 490 
pounds to UNAC. This means each 
of them contributed $3.23. 


U. 5. Students Number 
32,000,000 This Year 


A record number of almost 32.- 
000,000 students entered U. S. schools 
and colleges this month. 


This year there are about 22,797,- 
000 students in grammar school; 6.,- 
270,000 in high school; 2,500,000 in 
college. 

This record number of students 
means that there is the worst short- 
age of teachers and school buildings 
in U. S. history. | 

The U. S. Office of Education says , 
that school enrollments will keep on 
increasing. By the 1956-1957 school | 
year there will be about 39,000,000 
students in schools and colleges, the 
Office of Education says. 


GIRL SCOUT CONFERENCE | 













































































































Paul Parker | 

Girl Guide Alice Villas Boas, of Sal: 
vador, Bahia, Brazil, prepares her naff 
tive coffee in a coador at the world 
conference of Girl Scouts. The cor 
ference met at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Twenty-seven countries were repre 
sented. Next meeting will be in Eng; 
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Thomas in the Detroit News 


Getting Out of Reach 


Living Costs Soar 
To Record Heights 


The living costs of U. S. families 
have reached a record high, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The cost of living is now 73.3 per 
cent higher than it was before World 
War IL. 

The cost of living has gone up 9.7 
per cent since last year. It has gone 
up 30.3 per cent since 1946. 

Food costs have risen more than 
any other costs. 

Since the pre-war years of 1935- 
1939, the cost of food has gone up 
116.8 per cent. Food prices which 
rose the most were for meat, poultry, 
fish, dairy products, and eggs. Of 
these the price of meat has risen 
most. In 1939 the average family of 
three paid $89 for its meat for the 
year. This meat bill has now risen to 
$213 a year. 

Since 1935-1939 clothing has gone 
up 97.1 per cent. Rent has gone up 
\7.3 per cent. Fuel, ice, and electricity 
have gone up 34.8 per cent. House 
turnishings have gone up 95.9 per 
cent. 


WHAT IS INFLATION? 


Wages have also gone up. Some 
people’s wages have increased as 
much as prices. Some people’s wages 
have not. These people are having a 
hard time. 

When wages and prices go up like 
this, a dollar will not buy as many 
things as it did before. Another way 
of saying this is: The dollar’s buying 
power has decreased. 

This situation is called inflation. 


West Coast Population Booms 


Since 1940, the populations of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington have 
increased more than the populations 
of any other states. The population 
of California increased 42.1 per cent. 
Oregon’s population increased 41.8 
per cent, and Washington’s 35.8 per 
cent. 

New York still has the largest 
population and Pennsylvania the 
second largest. California has moved 
into third place now. 

Since 1940, nine states have lost 
population. These states are Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana. 

U. S. population has reached an 
all-time high of 145,340,000. The in- 
crease in U. S. population accounts 
for population gains in many states. 
Migration among the states also ac- 
counts for much change in popula- 
tions. For example, during and after 
World War II, many people moved 
out of the South. And many people 
moved to the West Coast. 

In the next column is a table which 
shows how state populations have 
changed. 
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ERP Symbol Chosen 


A red, white and blue stars-and- 
stripes emblem will be stamped on 
every package sent to Europe under 
the European. Recovery Program 
(ERP). This way the people of Eu- 
rope will know where their help is 
coming from. 

ERP is our Government’s plan to 
send food, and industrial and agricul- 
tural materials to 16 European coun- 
tries. These goods will help the 


countries to rebuild themselves. 


New England 
Gain 
1947 Since 
State Pop. 1940 

Maine ...... 885,000 38,000 
N. Hampshire 534,000 42,000 
Vermont . 366,000 6,000 
Massachusetts. 4,635,000 318,000 
Rhode Island . 745,000 31,000 
Connecticut .. 1,974,000 265,000 

Middle Atlantic 
New York .. .14,165,000 686,000 
New Jersey .. 4,627,000 467,000 


Pennsylvania 10,512,000 611,000 


East North Central 


Ohio ....... 7,675,000 767,000 
Indiana ..... 3,835,000 407,000 
illinois ..... 8,397,000 499,000 
Michigan .... 6,069,000 813,000 
Wisconsin .... 3,247,000 110,000 
West North Central 
Minnesota ... 2,888,000 96,000 
lowa ....... 2,591,000 52,000 
Missouri 3,903,000 118,000 
North Dakota 541,000 
South Dakota 578,000 
Nebraska . 1,284,000 ee 
Kansas ...... 1,925,000 124,000 
South Atlantic 
Delaware 291,000 24,000 
Maryland .... 2,139,000 317,000 
Dist. Columbia 861,000 198,000 
Virginia . 2,999,000 321,000 
West Virginia. 1,882,000 
North Carolina 3,698,000 126,000 
South Carolina 1,951,000 51,000 
Georgia ..... 3,138,000 15,000 
Florida, ..0.. 2,328,000 430,000 
East South Central 
Kentucky .... 2,780,000 
Tennessee . 3,091,000 175,000 
Aiabama ... ..~2,834,000 1,000 
Mississippi . 2,096,000 
West South Central 
Arkansas .... 1,913,000 
Lovisiana ... 2,544,000 180,000 
Oklahoma ... 2,284,000 
ee 7,104,000 689,000 


Mountain States 


Montana .... 488,000 

Idaho ...... 525,000 1,000 
Wyoming 265,000 14,000 
Colorado . 1,144,000 21,000 
New Mexico... 547,000 15,000 
Arizona ..... 644,000 145,000 
Utah -ecoe CORE 90,000 
Nevada ..... 139,000 29,000 

Pacific States 

Washington .. 2,357,000 621,000 
Oregon 1,545,000 456,000 
California 9,812,000 2,905,000 


Loss 
Since 
1940 


65,000 


88,000 


36,000 


53,000 
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" E’RE off!” Tuck was peer- 
ing out of a porthole of 


the Pan American clipper. 

Bib’s nose was also pressed against 
a porthole. Way down below was the 
earth with toy-sized houses and 
specks for people. Pop Tucker was 
pointing out the Atlantic Ocean in 
the distance. 

Pop was going to spend the sum- 
mer on a business trip through Eu- 
rope. From the moment he had men- 
tioned his idea in the Tucker house, 
Bib and Tuck found a hundred thou- 
sand reasons why Pop couldn't get 
along in Europe without them. Since 
the two of them had been learning 
French from a French girl who lived 
next door, they even offered to be 
Pop’s French interpreters. Pop finally 
agreed to take them along. 

“In seventeen hours we'll be in 
Europe.” Bib settled back happily. 
“Soon we'll be biking in France.” 
While Pop talked business in big 
cities such as Paris, Bib and Tuck 
were planning to explore France, and 
then England and other countries, 
by bike. 

A few days later Bib and Tuck 
were rolling along in the heart of 
France’s vineyard and wheat coun- 
try in the province of Burgundy. 
They had stopped to rest and munch 
chocolate on the grassy square of a 
town, called Beaune, when a French 
boy began to examine their bikes. 

“Bon jour (good day),” Bib be- 
gan in her best French. “Would you 
like to have some chocolate with 
us?” When the French boy sat down 
beside them, Bib explained, “We're 
Bib and Tuck Tucker.” She was re- 
lieved that the boy seemed to un- 
derstand her French. 

“I'm Vuillet Jean Claude,” re- 
turned the French boy, giving his last 
name first in the French manner. 
“Thank you for the chocolate. We 


have very few sweets in France since 
the war.” 

“But we expected the French to 
drink hot chocolate for breakfast,” 
Bib said. “Or do you drink milk?” 

“We seldom drink either now,” 
said Jean, “because France hasn't 
enough chocolate or milk. Only fam- 
ilies which have young children get 
any milk at all—unless the family has 
a cow.” 

“Why are so many foods—such as 
bread, butter, cheese, coffee, and 
sugar—still rationed in France?” Tuck 
asked. 

“France does not produce as much 
food or other products as she did be- 
fore World War II,” Jean said. “The 
main reason is that much of our farm 
equipment, cattle, tools, machinery, 
and factories were stolen or de- 
stroyed by the Germans when they 
occupied France from 1940 to 1944. 
And France cannot get all of the 
things we need from other countries 
because we are not yet producing 
enough goods to exchange for them” 

Bib was still wondering what Jean 
did drink now. “For breakfast,” he 
told her, “we have coffee or tea with 
our bread, butter, and jam. For the 
other meals we drink wine mixed 
with water.” Jean laughed at Tuck’s 
surprised expression. “Yes, we begin 





Jacqueline and her family 





Jacqueline 


to drink wine when we are very 
young in France,” he said. 

“Does your father make wine or 
grow wheat?” Bib asked. 

“No, my father is a shirtmaker,” 
Jean answered. “But this part of Bur- 
gundy is called the Cote D’Or (Coast 
of Gold) because it is so rich in wheat 
and wine.” 

“Do you go to school in Beaune?” 
Tuck asked. 

“Yes, I'm fifteen and I go to the 
College Monge,” Jean answered. “In 
France all boys and girls go to pri- 
mary school when they are six years 
old. Since school is compulsory until 
we are 14, most French boys and girls 
go to primary school until they are 14 
and then stop school.” 

“Do most French boys and girls 
stop at 14?” Tuck asked. 

“Yes, only one-fourth of the stu- 
dents in primary school go to a 
lycee (high school). These students 
start at the lycee when they are 12 
In small towns like Beaune the lycce 
is called a college.” 

“The public schools in France are 
run by the government,” Jean add- 
ed. “That means that they are free 
and that the courses are exactly the 
same in small towns and in cities. We 
also have many Catholic schools.” 

“Are there any girls in 
school?” Bib asked. 

“There are about fifty girls and 
150 boys,” answered Jean. 


POPULAR SPORTS 


“What sports do you play?” Tuck 
asked. 

“On weekends or vacations I bike 
and play tennis. These are two popu- 
lar sports in France. Sometimes ! 
play football, which is like your soc- 
cer, and once a week at school we 
do gymnastics. We don’t have time 
for sports on weekdays—we study 
too hard,” Jean said. 
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Jean (who would be in the ninth 
grade in the U. S.) added, “Last year 
| studied English and German and 
Latin, French history, French ge- 
ography, French authors, and math- 
ematics.” 

“Golly! How long do you go to 
school every day?” Bib asked. 

“We go from 8 oclock to 12 
o'clock. Then we go home for din- 
ner and return to school from 14 
yclock to 16 o'clock,” Jean ex- 
plained. ber France 1 p.m. is called 
13 o'clock, 2 p.m., 14 o'clock, etc.) 

“Does your father come home at 
noon?” Tuck asked. Jean nodded. 
“What do you have for dinner?” 
Tuck asked. 

“At noon we have soup, salad 
vegetables, and meat. Before dessert 
we usually have cheese. And for des- 
sert we have fruit or cake.” 

“Don’t you have a meal in the 
afternoon, too?” Bib asked. 

“When we come home from school 
at 16 o'clock (4 p.m.) we have 
bread and chocolate. We save choco- 
late for this time. At 20 o'clock (8 
p.m.) we have supper of soup, bread, 
vegetables—but usually no meat,” 
Jean answered. 

“When are your vacations?” Tuck 
asked. 

“We have one of about 10 days at 
Christmas and one of two weeks at 
Easter,” Jean explained. “Our sum- 
mer vacation is from the 14th of July 
to October 1. 

“Say,” Tuck spoke up, “We'd better 
be off! There’s a lot more of France 
to see,” 

\s Bib and Tuck climbed on their 
hikes, Jean said, “Please tell your 
friends that we French are grateful 
to Americans for the friendship they 
have offered us and for the food they 
are sending us.” 


Bib and Tuck called “Au revoir” 


good-bye) and pedaled off. 
The road to the south of France 
| along the edge of the Alps. “Who 
ed to talk about girls being slow 
kers?” Bib challenged as she 
nped her bike with its three-speed 
gear shift to the top of a small moun- 


You wouldn't bike so fast if you 

‘n't eager to reach Grasse, the 
perfume center of the world,” Tuck 
k d led. 

‘Grasse is built on the mountain 
side,” Tuck exclaimed as he and Bib 
biked into “the perfume city.” “It's 
the steepest city I’ve seen.” 


Wwe 











An oxen-pulled reaper in the wheat fields of Burgundy. 


“And its houses are pink, yellow, 
and white with red tile roofs,” Bib 
said in delight. 

A gendarme (policeman) directed 
Bib and Tuck down steep, narrow 
streets to the Youth Hostel*. About 
fifteen boys and girls who were also 
biking or hiking through the country 
welcomed them in excited French. 

Bright and early the next morning 
Bib and Tuck set out to visit a per- 
fume factory. Just around the corner 
from the hostel they came upon the 
Bruno-Court factory. 

“Bon matin (good morning),” 
smiled a brown-eyed girl as she 
passed Bib and Tuck and entered 
the factory swinging her basket of 
flowers. Bib and Tuck followed her 
into the factory. The girl weighed 
the basket while a man noted the 
weight in a book. Then she turned 
her basket upside down over a sheet 
that lay on the floor and watched the 
flowers flutter out. 

“Did you just pick the flowers?” 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 


Tuck asked after fishing around for 
the French word for “pick.” 

“Oh, yes. I get up ‘at four every 
morning to pick them before the sun 
grows hot. These are jasmine flowers 
and their petals close when the sun 
becomes strong,” the girl said. 

“Where do you pick the flowers?” 
Bib wanted to know. 

“In the fields on our farm. In the 
spring we pick roses and violets. In 
the summer, jasmine. Come with me 
if you'd like to see the farm.” 

Bib and Tuck accepted gleefully. 
But before setting out, they went 
with the girl, Jacqueline Ereteo, on 
a quick tour of the factory. 

“There are 30 perfume factories 
like this in Grasse,” Jacqueline said. 
“They make perfume from flowers 
that grow in fields around Grasse.” 

“How is the scent taken from the 
flowers?” Tuck asked. 

“It is absorbed by wax,” Jacqueline 
said, pointing out the girls who were 
placing jasmine blooms on wax trays, 
“or by crushing and heating them in 

(Continued on page 27) 





Photos by Mac Cullen 


Doing the family wash in the community fountain, Burgundy. 

















GOOD NEIGHBOR 


HE 
to 


Mexico, 
nations 


MEXICO 


United States lives next door 
two nations. One is Canada, 
the north. The other is 
to the south. Both of these 
are good neighbors. 


Mexico should be no stranger to 
the boys and girls who live in Cali- 
fornia, Texas, New Mexico, and 

« Arizona. These four states border on 
Mexico. 

Along the Rio Grande and farther 
west, the land on the U. S. side is 
much like that on the Mexican side. 
The mountains, desert, the plateau do 
not stop at the international bound- 
ary. The principal occupations of 
Americans and Mexicans in this bor- 
der region are pretty much the same 

cattle raising, mining, and irriga- 
tion farming. 


Mexico has two “next door” neigh- 
bors besides the United States. They 
are Guatemala and British Honduras, 
They border Mexico on the south. 
The Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea lie to the east. The Pacific 
Ocean is on the west. 

Mexico, with an area of 758,258 
square miles, is one-fourth as large 
as the United States. Mexico's popu- 
lation is about one-seventh the popu- 
lation of the U. S. (145,000,000 in 
U. S.; 22,000,000 in Mexico). 


THREE LEVELS 


Mexico has three main levels of 
land. The lowest level is the tierra 
caliente, which means “hot land.” 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 


The middle level is the tierra tem- 
plada, or “temperate land.” And the 
highest level is the tierra fria, the 
“cold land.” 


TIERRA CALIENTE 


The “hot land” is the low land 
along the coasts. The climate of this 
area is tropical. 

Cacao, vanilla beans, bananas, and 
chicle grow well in the hot, wet 
climate along the Gulf of Mexico, 
south of Tampico. To the east is the 
low-lying Yucatan Peninsula. Yucatan 
produces half of the world’s suppl) 
of henequen, a plant whose fiber is 
used in making rope and twine. The 
fiber is called sisal. 

Around Tampico are Mexico's 
richest oil fields. The first well was 
drilled there in 1901. People from al! 
over Mexico and from other parts of 
Latin America rushed to Tampico 
Within 20 years Tampico grew from 
a small town to a city of 100,000 
population. This is an example of 
how people will move from one place 
to another to get work, or to mak 
more money. 


é 


Today Tampico’s population has 


MEXICO’S CENTRAL PLATEAU IS THE MIDDLE OF THREE LAND LEVELS 
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dropped to about 65,000. Oil pro- 
duction has fallen off since the boom 
days of the 1920’s when Mexico was 
the second leading oil-producing na- 
tion of the world. 

Along the Gulf of California the 
land is used for pasture. Cattle and 
hogs are raised in this region. The 
climate is too dry to permit ex- 
tensive* farming. Little rain falls 
because high mountains block the 
eastern winds from carrying heavy 
moisture to the west. 


TIERRA TEMPLADA 


The tierra templada rises above 
the low, hot lands to a height of about 
7,000 feet, in the form of mountains 
and a large, central plateau. Near 
the Pacific coast the mountains are a 
continuation of the Rocky Mountains 
of the United States. Mexico calls 
them the Sierra Madre, meaning 
“Mother Mountain.” 

Between the mountains of the east 
and the west lies the central plateau, 
more than 3,000 feet above sea level. 
Most of this plateau is in the temper- 
ate zone. The climate is cool because 
of the height of the land. 

Here, on this high, rolling land, 
more than half of Mexico’s 22,000,- 
000 people live. Most of them are 
farmers, who must irrigate the land 
where there is not enough rainfall. 
In spite of this difficulty they grow 
most of Mexico’s food. They raise 
corn, frijoles (beans), garbanzas 
chickpeas*), tomatoes, lettuce, 
wheat, and coffee. In the north farm- 
ers raise cattle. In drier and stonier 
parts of the plateau, sheep and goats 
are raised. 

Mexico does some manufacturing. 
In Mexico City (the capital) textiles, 
flour, cornmeal, bread, cigarettes, 
paper, shoes, furniture, toys, and 
steel are produced. Monterrey makes 
steel. This city, called the “Pitts- 
burgh of Mexico,” is close to iron and 
coal deposits. 

Mexico pays for her imports by 
selling minerals to other countries. 
From the plateau and nearby moun- 
tains, Mexican miners unearth silver, 
gold, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, 
mercury, arsenic, molybdenum, coal, 
and opal. 

Mexico produces more silver than 
any other nation. 

Mexico City is the largest city of 
the plateau. It is the largest city in all 





*® Means word is defined on page 13. 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP DOLLS 


SENOR 
Tre drawing below shows the 
c 


harro costume of Mexico. Men 
wear it on holidays, when they 
dance Mexico’s national dance, 
the jarabe tapatio. 

A charro is a cowboy. The 
charro costume dates back to the 
time when Spain ruled Mexico. 

The jacket is short, open in 
front, and usually black. It is 
worn over a richly-embroidered 
shirt. The sleeves and front of the 
jacket are embroidered either in 
silver or gold and decorated with 
matching buttons. 

The same kind of embroidery 
runs down tlie sides of the tight- 
fitting trousers. It also decorates 
the big-brimmed hat, called a 
sombrero. Towards the end of the 
dance the charro throws his som- 
brero on the floor and his partner 
dances inside the brim. 

A striped serape (blanket) 
hangs over one shoulder. The 
serape is part of a poor Mexican’s 
everyday dress. When unfolded, 
it becomes a sleeping blanket. 


Drawings from real dolls by Richard Green. 
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SENORITA 


he costume above is called the 

china poblana. It is the dress 
Mexican women wear when they 
dance the jarabe tapatio. 

The blouse is white with em- 
broidery. The skirt is long and 
always bright in color. When 
there is no design in the material, 
it is embroidered with spangles. 

Sometimes a colorful sash is 
worn around the waist and a 
shawl thrown around the shoul- 
ders. Bracelets, beads, and ear- 
rings are also worn. The shoes 
are usually brightly-colored, high- 
heeled slippers. 

China poblana means “the 
Chinese girl] from Puebla.” Puebla 
is a state in Mexico. This is the 
story told about how the costume 
of Mexican women came to be 
known as the china poblana: 

A long time ago a Chinese 
princess was captured by pirates. 
She was rescued by a ship bound 
for Mexico. In Mexico she was 
homesick for her native China 
and embroidered Chinese designs 
on her clothing. Mexican women 
began to imitate her. 
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World Friendship Series, No. 2 


HOW WE LIVE IN MEXICO 


By Esperanza Gutieroz 


LIV«& on a 

small farm 
about twenty 
minutes by trol- 
ley from Xochi- 
milco, Mexico. 
The main road 
through our town 
goes to Mexico 
City, the capital, 
which is about 
ten miles to the north. 

Xochimilco (ho-chee-MEEL-ko) 
is known all over the country for its 
beautiful flowers. Our farmers sup- 
ply Mexico City with all of its flow- 
ers and eighty per cent of its fresh 
vegetables every day. 

There was once a huge lake where 
Xochimilco now stands. The lake 
was dotted with small, floating is- 
lands covered with flowers. As the 
islands floated, two or three would 
meet, grow together, and make a 
larger island. 

The black soil on these islands was 
very rich. But it was hard for the 
few families that had settled there 
to farm on land that floated around. 


THE HUEJOTES 


A tree was found that solved their 
problem. The name of the tree is the 
huejotes. 

This tree has very long roots. 
When planted near the edges of two 
islands, its roots joined the islands 
and held them firmly together. 

In this way small islands grew into 
large ones. Broad canals were left 
between the larger islands. The larg- 
est island is now the village of Xo- 
chimilco. 

People come from all over to see 
the famous flower boats that float 
along the canals. The boats have 
canvas roofs to keep the passengers 
cool, and the front of each is covered 
with flowers of different colors 
woven into moss to keep them fresh. 
The name of the boat is spelled out 
in flowers of contrasting colors, like 
yellow and red or white and purple. 

The flower boats are busiest on 
Saturdays and Sundays when crowds 
of people come to Xochimilco for 
picnicking and dancing. 


Esperanza of Mexico 


Often when a boatman has a party 
of eight or nine people, he will ask 
a friend to help him pole the boat. 

[ take a trolley to get to school. 
The ride takes about 20 minutes. 
Early in the morning farmers bound 
for the city market load the trolleys 
with their vegetables, flowers, and 
chickens. The trolleys are two cars 
coupled together. Later in the morn- 
ing the people who have produce for 
market must sit in the second car. It 
costs a few centavos (a centavo is 
one-sixth of a U. S. cent) more to 
ride as a passenger in the first car. 

My school is a white building with 
a wrought-iron gate and archways 
across the front. It has two wings, 
one to the left and the other to the 
right of a large, open courtyard. The 
boys have classes in the left wing 
and the girls in the right. Both boys 
and girls use the court for gymnas- 
tics and games. 

I like to play volley ball. We have 
a team and practice every day. We 
also have lots of homework. 


I am thirteen years old and in the , 


sixth grade. We study most of the 
subjects that are taught in the United 
States. We study history, geography, 
arithmetic, civics, and Spanish gram- 
mar, Spanish being the language of 
our country. We also have music and 
physical training classes twice a 
week. 


(Continued on next page) 


Rafael with Mayor Ramirez 
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By Rafael Aguirre 


| ALSO live in Xochimilco. I go to 
the same school as Esperanza and 
am in the sixth grade. 

There are four boys in our family. 
My brother Jenarre is 19; Felipe is 
17; and Francisco is 14. I am 13 and 
the youngest. My father is a schoo! 
inspector in Xochimilco. 

Xochimilco means “the place 
where flowers are.” The mayor of 
our town is Senorita (Miss) Guada- 
lupe Ramirez. She is the first woman 
mayor Xochimilco has had. He: 
grandfather helped write the consti- 
tution which was adopted when Be 
nito Juarez became Mexico's Presi- 
dent. ( For Juarez’ story see page 12. 

When I finish school in Xochi- 
milco, I want to go to Mexico Cit) 
to learn how to play the piano. 

My favorite sport is football (soc- 
cer). I am trying very hard to get 
on the school football team. In Mex- 
ico we play baseball, too, but foot- 
ball is more popular. We spell bas: 
ball “beisbol.” 


BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 

For my last birthday (April 27 
I was given a baseball for a present 
I also got a sweater, a pair of skates 
and a slingshot. I did not have a piri 
ata. Pifiatas are for girls. 

I like orange-flavored drinks best 
My favorite dish is mole. We do not 
have it very often. 

Our house is No. 73 on the Ave- 
nida 16 de Septiembre. Many towns 
and cities in Mexico have streets b) 
that name. September 16 is Mexico's 
independence day. We begin cele- 
brating it at midnight, Septembe! 
15. 

In Mexico City, the President steps 
out on the balcony of his palace and 
rings the Liberty Bell. He calls out 
el Grito de Dolores which means “th 
cry of Dolores.” 

On the night of September 15 
1810, Miguel Hidalgo, a priest in the 
village of Dolores, rang the bell 
which now hangs over the Nationa! 
Palace. With his call to independ- 
ence, el Grito de Dolores, he roused 
the villagers to begin the fight fo 
freedom against Spain. A year late! 
he was executed by the Spanish. 











Boys doing morning exercises in courtyard of Xochimilco’s public school. 


ESPERANZA’S STORY 


(Continued from preceding page) 


School hours are from eight in the 
morning until two in the afternoon. 
We have a rest period during which 
we have refreshments. Since we get 
out of school at two, we do not have 
a regular lunch period. 

There is a refreshment stand in 
school where candy, cookies, chew- 
ing gum, and other such things are 
sold. Some of the wares are brought 
in by the pupils from home. Teams 
of three pupils take turns running 
the stand. They save the profits un- 
til they have enough money to buy 
1 little gift for the school. 





Honor guard in Xochimilco’s public 
square paying tribute to Benito Jua- 
rez, former Mexican President, on 
the 76th anniversary of his death. 





Our vacation comes after the 
Christmas holiday. January and Feb- 
ruary are two of the warmest, driest 
months in Mexico. During July and 
August it is rainier. 

Everyone I know at school is anx- 
ious to learn to speak English. I 
have just joined an English class 
that meets after school. I should like 
very much to correspond with some- 
one who goes to school in the United 
States. 

When I get home from school, I 
usually help my mother. My father 
is dead. I have no sisters or brothers. 
My mother does washing to earn 
money and my aunt, who lives with 
us, helps her. We have two dogs. 
One is big and tan. We call him 
Muneca, which means coffee. The 
little one is black and white, and 
her name is Lady. Muneca always 
protects Lady when she chases other 
dogs. 


OUR FOODS 


We have dinner about seven- 
thirty every evening. We eat tortil- 
las, tacos, enchiladas, tostadas, ta- 
males, and frijoles. Tortillas are thick 
pancakes made from corn meal. 
Tacos are tortillas stuffed with either 
beef, pork, chicken, or cheese, and 
seasoned with alligator pear and 
chili sauce. Tacos fried and served 
with tomato sauce are called enchi- 
ladas. Fried tortillas spread with 
minced chicken, meat, or salad are 
called tostadas. Tamales are tortilla 
dough filled with bits of chicken, 
pork, or sweets, and steamed in corn 
husks. Frijoles are brown beans. 

For breakfast I have coffee with 
milk and sweet bread. 

On holidays we have mole, my 
favorite dish. It is the most popular 
dish in all Mexico. Mole is made 


with chicken or pork, but the best 
part of it is the sauce. The sauce is 
made of chilies, ground almonds, 
spices, sesame seed, and chocolate. 

On Saturday morning we go to 
market. The women wear their 
brightest shawls and sit under little 
square umbrellas, cooking sausages 
or selling jewelry, tortillas, pome- 
granates, toys, or flowers. 

In the afternoon we sometimes go 
to the movies. There are two thea- 
ters in town. I like Western movies 
best. Most of the movies we see 
come from the United States. 


CHURCH ON SUNDAY 


On Sunday we go to church. I am 
Catholic, as are most Mexicans. The 
Cathedral is the tallest building in 
the town. There is a little park or 
square in front of the Cathedral with 
a statue of Benito Juarez in the cen- 
ter. People coming out of church 
can buy trinkets and refreshments 
from stands set up along the side- 
walk. 

I had a birthday party on August 
14. We had cakes with colored icing 
and soda pop. There was a large 
pinata shaped like a fish. It was blue 
with yellow-green eyes. 

A pinata is made of heavy paper 
and filled with apples, nuts, and 
other hard fruits and candies. It is 
suspended from the ceiling on.a pul- 
ley so that it can swing back and 
forth and be pulled out of reach. 
One person is blindfolded and tries 
to smash the pi#ata with a stick. If 
he fails, another one tries. When the 
pinata is broken, everyone dashes 
for the candy. We have pifatas on 
many occasions, especially at Christ- 
mastime. My best birthday present 
was a pair of roller skates. 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Miss Mary Jane 
Dunton, its art director, in obtaining 
the articles from Esperanza and Rafael, 
and the photographs, during a recent 
visit to Mexico. 























JUAREZ, A ZAPOTEC INDIAN, WAS 
BORN IN THE STATE OF OAXACA, 1806. 
AN EXCELLENT SCHOLAR, HE STUDIED Y 
UNDER KINDLY FATHER SALANUEVA iyo ie 

AT HOLY CROSS SEMINARY. IN 1828, 
SIX YEARS AFTER MEXICO WON 
FREEDOM FROM SPAIN «--++=- 


/ --AND WHAT WILL YOU 
STUDY AT THE NEW 
INSTITUTE OF 
ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, SON? ¢ 
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wy” THE LAW, FATHER. 
- MEXICO NEEDS MEN 
= TRAINED IN LAW. 











SSTUDENTS SPENT MANY EVENINGS AT THE HOME OF THEIR ig SB i 


ie SUCH AN INSULT TO ME ! \| 
LEADER, MIGUEL MENDEZ, DISCUSSING POLITICS. MEXICO'S 





TWO PARTIES --THE LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE -- WERE 


BITTER ENEMIES. RIOTS AND REVOLUTION WERE FREQUENT. 





HERE Is 
THE MAN / 
BENITO JUAREZ 
WILL SOME 


THE LIBERAL 
PARTY NEEDS A STRONG 
EADER, IF IT iS TO WIN 
CONTROL OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. ~* 


TEN MAY, 1846, WAR BROKE OUT BETWEEN §- Ba DUAREZ Wilt PAY FOR / 


MEXICO AND U.S. JUAREZ LED OAXACANS 
IN BUILDING THEIR DEFENSES. IN NORTHERN 
MEXICO, THE MEXICAN TROOPS UNDER GEN- 
ERAL SANTA ANNA WERE ROUTED. JUAREZ 
CRITICIZED THE HAUGHTY SANTA ANNA & 
FOR HIS ACTIONS AGAINST THE LIBERALS, = 
AND FOR POOR GENERALSHIP.WHEN SANTA 


ANNA HEADED SOUTH TO OAXACA CITY:-- 





GENERAL, YOU ARE 

FORBIDDEN TO ENTER, 
BY ORDER OF 

K GOVERNOR JUAREZ. 














GANTA ANNA REGAINED POWER IN MEXICO CITY IN 

1653. HE ORDERED JUAREZ SEIZED AND SENT INTO EXILE. 
FROM HAVANA,CUBA, JUAREZ WENT TO NEW ORLEANS, 
LOUISIANA. THERE HE WORKED IN A CIGAR FACTORY. 


A REVOLT HAS 
STARTED AGAINST 


THE REVOLT SUCCEEDED. IN THE NEW GOVERNMENT, JUAREZ 
HELD INCREASINGLY HIGH POSITIONS--- FINALLY, 1658,BECOMING 
PRESIDENT. BUT CIVIL WAR FLARED UP AGAIN. JUAREZ WAS 
HELD PRISONER IN THE PALACE, AND FACED A FIRING SQUAD 





WE MUST RETURN ! 
WE MUST HELP MEXICO 
FIND PEACE AND 
JUSTICE ! 





BRAVE MEN DO NOT 
MURDER ! IS IT BLOOD YOu 
SEEK ? THEN TAKE MINE ! 


GUILLERMO PRIETO, STEPPED IN FRONT OF Hilt. 

BJ THE “FIRE” ORDER WAS NEVER GIVEN. JUAREZ AND 
HIS STAFF FLED TO VERA CRUZ. WITH THE HELP OF THE 
U.S.NAVY AND MARINES, MEXICO'S CIVIL WAR WAS ENDED 











DIAPOLEON Ill OF FRANCE 
WANTED AN EMPIRE IN 





pe pe WAS CAPTURED BY JUAREZ AND a 
EXECUTED IN 1867. JUAREZ WAS ONCE MORE ELECTED % 
PRESIDENT nad YEAR-- AND AGAIN: IN 11871: 


ry suKRez y= 


ARISTOCRATS, HE HELDA 
'‘FAKE” ELEGTION--MAKING 
ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN 
THE EMPEROR OF MEXICO 








fr 
‘i, at 


2 
(Bx = UES oe: MEP 
( i , JUAREZ DIED IN OFFICE IN /872 
4)  --- ALWAYS LIVING SIMPLY,A 
Pp Ar GREAT BUT HUMBLE MAN-- 


-« BUT JUAREZ NEVER STOPPED yi 
FIGHTING TO FREE MExico f° 
AGAIN...FINALLY NAPOLEON 
WITHDREW HIS TROOPS IN (866. 


THIS WILL 
FINISH JUAREZ AND 
HIS REFORM LAWS. 


DRAWING BY CHARLES BECK 





7) aes 3} WORKING TO THE LAST DAY FOR 
NO! VIVA THE i? >. THE PEACE AND PROGRESS ° 
REPUBLIC AND THE \SBi OM MEXICO--- EACH JULY |8% 
PEOPLE OF = THE ANNIVERSARY OF JUAREL| 
Mexico // Ie DEATH, MEXICO HONORS "75 
i GREAT PATRIOT: ----- J 
TEXT BY RENA HAMELFARS 




















How Words Change 


congregation (kong - greh - GAY- 
shun.) A congregation is an assembly 
or gathering of people, especially for 
religious worship. 

Our word congregation comes from 
Latin words. In Latin, grex ( gregis) 
means “a flock” or “a herd.” From 
this word came the Latin verb con- 
cregare, which means “to gather into 
a flock.” Congregatio, a noun mean- 
ing “a gathering or flock,” came from 
congregare. 

The Latin word congregatio was 
taken into English as our word con- 
cregation. 

pastor (PAS-ter. Pronounce the a 
is in ask, the e as in maker.) Today 
t means a minister of the church. 
[his word also comes from Latin. 

The Latin verb pascere means “to 
pasture or feed.” From it came the 
Latin noun pastor. This word means 
“a shepherd” or “one who has the 
care of flocks.” 

Later the word pastor came to 
nean “a keeper of souls” or “a minis- 
ter of the church.” 

In this way a pastor and his con- 
gregation which once meant “a shep- 
herd and his flock” have come to 
nean “a minister and the worship- 
pers in his church.” 


RIGHT 
WRITING 


Here is an essay that Peter wrote. 
In it he made 12 mistakes in gram- 
mar. Find and correct them. 


Last summer I was to my uncle’s 


farm for a visit. What fun my cousin,- 


Joe, and me had! We swum every 
day in the river and hiked all around 
the countryside. By night I was glad 
to lay down. 

It wasn’t all play, though. Every- 


body had their chores to do each day. 
My jobs was to help feed the chick- 
ens, weed the flower garden, and 
bring in the cows at night. Jock, my 
cousin’s dog, helped me bring the 
cows in. He’s so clever I think he 
could do the job all by hisself. 

One day I noticed a kind of gray 
bag hanging from the top of a barn 
window. I poked it with a stick and 
that’s one thing I won't never do 
again. It was a yellow jacket nest. I 
was stang in three places. 

My aunt is a wonderful cook and 
she always gave us big helpings of 
everything. During dessert she just 
put the plate of cookies between Joe 


‘and I so that we didn’t have to keep 


asking someone to pass them. The 
only trouble was I had to wash before 
eating just like I do at home. 

I stayed two weeks on the farm. I 
was real sorry when the time came 
for me to go home. 


S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-8 


Words starred* in this issue are defined here. 





chickpeas (CHICK-peez). Noun. 
Seeds that taste like peas. They grow in 
short pods which contain one or two 
seeds. 

extensive (ex-TEN-siv. Pronounce the 
i as in sit). Adjective. Widespread; far- 
reaching. From the Latin extendere, 
meaning “to stretch out.” 

republic (re-PUB-lick. Pronounce the 
u as in nut). Noun. A nation in which 
the citizens elect leaders to run their 
government. 

rural (ROOR-al. Pronounce the a as 
in alone). Adjective. In the country; 
outside the city or town. From the Latin 
rus, ruris, meaning “country.” 

youth hostel (HOS-tel. Pronounce the 
o as in not and the e as in silent.) Shel- 
ter built for the convenience of young 
people who travel on foot, horseback, 
skis, bicycles, and by canoe. 


Down Mexico Way 


Benito Juarez (beh-NEE-toe HWAH- 
race). 

Mayas (MAH-yuz). 

henequen (HEN-ee-ken or hen-ee- 
KEN). 

Ixtacchihuatl (ees-tahk-SEE-wah-tl). 

Popocatepetl (po-po-kah-TAY-petl). 

Orizaba (o-ree-SAH-bah). 

Yucatan (yoo-kah-TAHN). 


All contributions must be signed by 
your teacher saying that they are your 
original work. Send contributions to: 
Junior Writers, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Strange Beasts 


Once there roamed about this world 
Many a strange beast. 

A large fat creature often served 
A fierce one for a feast. 


The earth would shake and tremble 
When two of these would meet, 

As it was pounded fiercely by 
The tramp of heavy feet. 


And then there came the tar pits 
Which held the creatures fast — 
And the biggest reason 
Why they didn’t last. 
Luella Gardner, Grade 8 


Harmony (Me.) Village School 
Teacher, Margaret Perkins 


The Hillside 


When leafy boughs are still, 

Silence is peaceful. 

Clouds roll, casting peaceful shadows 
On the distant hill. 


“Quiet, quiet,” say all the flowers. 

The bumble bee says, “Play with me.” 

Nature gives peace and quiet to all. 

So quiet is it, you can hear the wind 
blow 

Across the distant hill. 


Gentleness surrounds the hill 

When the leafy boughs are still. 
You can almost hear Nature singing. 
Silence is peaceful. . 


Joseph Palmero, Grade 8 
School #2, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Teacher, Joseph J. Sturm 


The Sea 


Red with sunset’s beauty glow, 
Salty waves dash to and fro 

Upon the cold and dreary land 
Where lazy particles of sand 

Make their home away from man. 


Free and lonely the waves dash high 
On the seasick rock in the fog near-by. 
The quiet seaweed rose now and then, 
And drifted ashore where it made its 
bed 
Before the sun sank far beneath 
The dark and salt-fed sea. 


Martha Clapper, Grade 9 
Gardnertown School #2, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mildred Ross 











A Short Story 


by Mark Hager 


HEN I was a boy, I walked 
through two miles of woods to 
get to our schoolhouse. I would 


take my father’s twenty-two rifle 
with me, hide it in a hollow tree be- 
fore I got to the schoolhouse, and get 
it as I started home in the evening. 

One evening, coming from school, 
I ran into a community uprising at 
Mr. Epperly’s house. Mr. Epperly’s 
cow had gone mad and was bawling 
lonesome bawls and twisting the 
young apple trees out of the ground 
with her horns. The whole commu- 
nity was demanding that Mr. Epper- 
ly’s dog, Old Ranger, be shot be- 
cause Old Ranger had fought and 
killed the mad dog that bit the cow. 
They were afraid Old Ranger had 
been bitten by the mad dog. 

Mr. Epperly wanted to know if it 
wouldn't be safe to put Old Ranger 


Ulustration by Frank Danovich 


Joe did not want to shoot Old Ranger. 


in the stable and keep him penned 
up until the danger period was over. 
The neighbors said no, that Mr. Ep- 
perly’s children might slip out and 
feed him and get bit. 

Mr. Epperly said he could not do 
the shooting himself, and wanted to 
know who would volunteer to do it. 
None of the men would. 

Mr. Epperly came to me, and said, 
“Joe, why can’t you take him with 
you through the woods on your way 
home and do it?” 

I told Mr. Epperly I did not want 
to shoot Old Ranger. I saw Mr. Ep- 
perly’s three kids were keeping close 
to the old dog. 

Mr. Epperly then pulled a one- 
dollar bill from his pocket. 

“I will give you this dollar bill if 
you'll do it,” he said. 

I considered. I had never had a 


one-dollar bill all my own. And while 
the idea of shooting Old Ranger did 
not appeal to me, it did seem like a 
thing that was demanded by the 
whole community. They all put at me 
tc do it, trying to make me feel like 
a kind of hero, and pointed to the 
danger to Mr. Epperly’s children 
Then Mr. Epperly put a piece of 
clothesline around Old Ranger’s neck 
and I started with him. The Epper!) 
kids began to cry. 

As I walked through the woods 
,by the little path, I started looking 
for a place suitable to shoot a dog 
and leave him lay. I saw a heavy 
clump of wild grapevines. I led him 
down under there and then got back 
up in the path. Old Ranger looked 
at me and whined and wagged his 
tail. He wanted to come to me. || 

(Continued on page 16) 
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GOSH, COACH, HOW CAN | SPEND \ 
MORE TIME PRACTICING 

MY BACKHAND! (’M HAVING 
GRADE TROUBLES. 



























| WANT TO MAKE GOOD | TENNIS? ARE YOU wwe A RACQUET HAS YOU TALK A GOOD (ie vour notes | THATS WHAT 


(LL NEVER MAKE THE 
TENNIS TEAM, MR, 
HALDANE. 


THE U. 





NOTEBOOKS... THEMES...PAPERS. 
KM-M. IT LOOKS AS IF YOU 
NEED HELP IN YOUR PAPER 
WORK AS WELL AS YOUR 
BACKHAND, 

ee 


Oe fy __J1 Guess | 
¥ 'M JUST 

a i) | NATURALLY 
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MAYBE 1 CAN HELP 
YOU: 1 WAS ON THE 
TENNIS TEAM AT 
















SAYS ABOUT MY 
THEMES, AND 
MR. MARLOW 
ABOUT MY 
HISTORY PAPERS. 


YOUR GAME, You’D 
MAKE THE TEAM 
EASILY. 


RON. WHY DOESN'T 
YOUR NOTEBOOK 
SHOW IT? 


FORCE TO OVERCOME 
THE MOMEN-TUM IN A 
FAST SERVE LIKE 

YOURS, SIR. 



































DUMB! NO. I'M THE ONE WHO'S DUMB. r HERE, TAKE MY UNDERWOOD GOSH, 


COME UP TO THE LAB A MINUTE, RON. Mga wipe netg along Mperee =o 
1 ONCE HAD THE SAME TROUBLE YOU IS UNDERSTOOD --TyYPE | TYPING-..sO 


” THAT'S Ow 
{IT ON YOUR UNDERWOOD YOU MADE 


THE TEAM! 
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WHAT A BACKHAND! HE HAD WHAT 
















™ MME BOY’S GOOD. I'M | IT TAKES... 

TBs HE MADE BOTH IN TENNIS 

ol THE TEAM, AND STUDY, TOO. 

ck BUT THE 

rly UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
GAVE HIM HIS CHANCE. 
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Perhaps there’s a tip for yow in Ron’s 
experience. You'll get along better in 
school, with neatly typed homework and 
classroom papers. 

Ask your dad for a portable. And to 
get all the features you need, including 
Dual Touch Tuning . . . tell bim to be 
sure it's an Underwood Champion. 
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UND fO0D 


Underwood Corporation 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 









Sales and Service Everywhere 


Wn ... typewriter leader 


of the world 














Old Ranger 


(Continued from page 14) 


recollected always seeing him wher- 
ever there was a splash of sunshine 
in Mr. Epperly’s yard when I would 
pass there and Mr. Epperly’s kids 
would join me for school. 


| WENT down and untjed Old 
Ranger and walked on. I came to a 
place where there was a_ hickory 
grove in a little flat where the under- 
brush was thin. I recollected how Old 
Ranger liked to go to the hickory 
groves and tree squirrels. I led Old 
Ranger down and tied him close to 
the trunk of a big hickory tree. 

I took aim, but Old Ranger started 
prancing and looking up the tree. I 
remembered then hearing Mr. Ep- 
perly tell how Old Ranger would do 
that when he'd tree a squirrel and 
Mr. Epperly would raise the gun to 
shoot. I could not fool Old Ranger 
like that. 

Besides, there was too much light 
and Old Ranger could see me take 
aim. I decided to wait for the gloom. 
Soon as the sun dropped a few more 
feet behind Wilson Ridge, there 
would be gloom, and maybe Old 
Ranger would not see so plainly how 
I pointed the gun. 

While I waited for the gloom, the 
burning started in my pocket. I took 
the one-dollar bill out. I had a feeling 
there was something nasty about it. 


Wine I thought of that, Old 


Ranger reared and barked and 
surged at the cord leash. When I 
looked back out the path I saw Mr. 
Epperly’s three kids, but they were 
running away. They had turned to 
run when Old Ranger barked. I 
guessed they had slipped off from 
their house and followed just to see 
where I left Old Ranger. 

The thought struck me that they 
would run back to their house and 
tell that I had not shot Old Ranger 
yet. That would set the folks to wor- 
rying again. I took aim. I thought I 
had better fire in their hearing. I took 
aim at Old Ranger, but I could not 
touch the trigger the way he looked 
at me and tried ‘*o speak. I fired in 





This story originally appeared in Collier's under 
the title “Good Morning” and is reprinted here 
by permission of the editors and the author. 


the air so the Epperly kids could say 
they heard the shot. 

I stuck the dollar back in my 
pocket, went down and hugged Old 
Ranger around the neck. I knew I 
would never shoot Old Ranger. I 
took him and walked on. I got to the 
edge of our field. I climbed on the 
gate and sat a long time and consid- 
ered. I tried to think up how I could 
explain to my mother why I had 
brought Old Ranger home with me 
so she would not be scared. I could 
not decide how I could ever explain 
with a good face that in my pocket 
I had a one-dollar bill I had been 
given to shoot Old Ranger. 

I remembered where I had seen an 
empty castor-oil bottle at the edge of 
the path. It was still there. I got it, 
stuck the one-dollar bill in it, and 
buried the bottle in some soft dirt 
under the corner of the fence. 


M. MOTHER decided that, since 
I had fired the shot, she would let me 
keep Old Ranger for a month, with 
the community thinking he was dead. 
It was the hardest month I ever 
spent. 

The Epperly kids would not walk 
with me to school. They would 
pucker up to cry when they saw me. 
And the other kids down at the 
schoolhouse would say with a sneer, 
“What did you buy with your dollar 
bill?” 

I could not answer. I could not tell 
them about the castor-oil bottle un- 
der the fence corner or Old Ranger 
in our stable. The Epperly kids 
searched the woods on both sides of 
the path to our house, hunting for 
the body of Old Ranger. They would 
not ask me where I had left him. 
Other neighbors spoke of how Old 
Rangers great booming voice was 
missed. 

Mrs. Epperly was kind to me. I 
met her in the road one day, and she 
told me how she had scolded the 
kids for treating me like that, “But,” 
she added, “if it was to do over, I 
would not allow it done. The chil- 
dren . . . Mr. Epperly, too, they're 
half crazy.” 

Then came the happy morning. 
“You can take Old Ranger home now, 
Joe,” my mother said. “Been over a 
month. No danger now.” 

I went to the stable to get Old 
Ranger, and he reared and licked 
my face. I shouldered my book strap, 
and led Old Ranger down the path. 


I stopped at the fence corner and got 
the castor-oil bottle with the one- 
dollar bill in it. I had a time trying 
tc hold Old Ranger’s mouth shut so 
I could get in sight of the Epperly 
house before he barked. 


A. THE right place, where they 
could see us when they came run- 
ning to the front porch, I let Old 
Ranger have his voice. Old Range: 
let go with a great howl that rolled 
and rocked across the ridges, and 
the Epperlys came bounding. Mr. 
and Mrs. Epperly and the three kids. 
They alternated between my neck 
and Old Ranger's and I don’t know 
to this day which of us got the most 
hugging. 

I handed Mr. Epperly the castor- 
oil bottle. 

“Why did you do that?” he said. 

“It felt nasty in my pocket,” I said 

He tried to make me keep it and 
when I wouldn't, he just pitched it 
toward me and his three kids. We 
started for the schoolhouse, feeling 
rich, with a whole dollar to spend. 





Pasture Piffle 


A farmer was being examined by a 
doctor before taking out an insuranc« 
policy. “Ever had an accident?” asked 
the doctor. 

Farmer: “No.” 

Doctor: “You mean you never had 
a single accident in your life?” 

Farmer: “Well, not exactly. But last 
spring when I was out in the pastur 
a bull tossed me over a fence.” 

Doctor: “Well, don’t you call that 
an accident?” 

Farmer: “No, I don’t. The bull did 
it on purpose!” 

Donald Howard, Pratt School, Birmingham, Als 


it Was 


Angry motorist: “This car wont 
climb a hill! You said it was a fine 
machine.” 

Dealer: “I said, ‘On the level, it’s a 


>» 
fine car. 
Frances Horowitz, P. 8. 88, Bronx, N. Y 


Not Particular 


A boy was showing his report card to 
his father. “Why this report card is 
wonderful,” exclaimed his father, “all 
A’s.” 

“Gee, thanks, Dad.” 

“In fact,” added his father, “I think 
that deserves a _ brand-new, shiny 
nickel.” 

Boy: “Oh, don’t go to all that trouble, 
Dad. I'd just as soon settle for an old 


dirty dollar.” 


Charles Mathison, Jr., Beebe Jr H. 8., Maldon, Mees. 
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Dick was born in Ohio, but most of his life has been 
spent in Indiana. There he attended grade school at 
Wabash and high school at Fort Wayne. He took a 
college preparatory course, but circumstances forced him 
to compromise on home extension courses from Indiana 
University while delivering a milk route. 
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Dick later became an aviation cadet, trained at Carlsbad, 
., and was commissioned a bombardier. Training in 
Florida as a radar bombardier-navigator, he narrowly 
escaped death when a B-17 caught fire. The crew was 
fished from the ocean—safe. 





BLUEPRINTS 
FOR INDUSTRY — 


The Story of | 
Dick Kent 


LUEPRINTS, drawings, photostats, and photo- 
graphs are as important to industry as physical 
equipment, including land, buildings, and machines. 
Consequently, heading up a reproduction and photo- 
graphic section that deals in such essential items is an 
important job. At General Electric’s plant in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Richard W. Kent at 31 directs this 
technical service section in which he worked up. 
With more than 35 persons associated with him, 
Dick supervises runs of prints that may total more 
than 30,000 in any one week. He’s one of the men 
behind the company’s familiar monogram. His job, 
however, is only one of the interesting and varied 
ones that are so vitally important in the manufacture 
and sale of electrical equipment and appliances. : 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York 
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After a year with a contractor, Dick took his first General 
Electric job, working on a punch press in the transformer 
division, then on hydraulic presses molding plastics. 
When he went to the cones section, he began learning 
his job from the bottom. When war came, he enlisted as 
a private in the Army. 
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Discharged a first lieutenant, Dick was back at his job in 
a week. Only months later he was promoted to his 
present job. His wife formerly worked for General 

lectric. Spare hours go to Reserve flying, fishing, golf, 
basketball, and working on his house. 
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NEW MOVIES 


MICKEY (Eagle Lion. Produced 
Aubrey Schenck. Directed by Ralp 
Murphey. In Cinecolor.) This pleasant 
musical catches the spirit of teen-age 
life in a small Mid-western town, Lois 
Butler plays the role of a ball-playing 
tomboy. Hattie McDaniel, as the fam- 
ily maid, sides with Lois whenever she’s 
in “dutch” with her father — which is 
most of the time. This movie is based 
on the novel, Clementine, by Peggy 
Goodwin, now available in Bantam 
Book form under the title of Mickey. 


A DATE WITH JUDY (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Joe Pasternak. Directed by 
Richard Thorpe.) Do any teen-agers 
really talk and act in this exaggerated 
fashion? This unrealistic story has Judy 
(Jane Powell) playing up to an “older 
man” (Robert Stack) because she’s on 
the outs with her “one-and-only” (Scotty 
Beckett). Wallace Beery, Elizabeth 
Taylor and Carmen Miranda help to 
complicate — but not enliven — the pro- 
ceedings. There are two top-notch 
songs: It’s a Most Unusual Day and 
Judaline. 


THE BABE RUTH STORY (Allied 
Artists. Produced and directed by Roy 
Del Ruth.) Babe Ruth, the great home- 
run king, whose record of 60 in one 
season has never been equalled, de- 
serves better treatment than this film 
gives him. It would be better to read 
Bob Considine’s book of the same title 
(published by E. P, Dutton & Co., New 
York, $1.00), if you want the truth 


WATCH FOR: The Red Pony. 1+ will be 
coming out sometime this fall. Young Peter 
Miles (above) has his first starring role in this 
film version of John Steinbeck’s famous story. 


about the one and only Babe, who died 
of cancer on August 16. 

THE EMPEROR WALTZ (Paramount. 
Produced by Charles Brackett. Directed 
by Billy Wilder. Technicolor.) Bing 
Crosby wise-cracking and singing his 
way through a story laid in the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, before 
World War I. Bing is a traveling Ameri- 
can salesman who tries to sell the Em- 
peror the newly invented talking ma- 
chine. Bing’s mongrel dog and the royal 
pooch steal the show. 

ROPE (Warner Brothers. Produced 
by Transatlantic Pictures. Directed by 
Alfred Hitchcock. In Technicolor.) In 
Rope, Hitchcock does it again — turns 
out a suspense film which will keep you 
on the edge of your séat! James Stewart 
takes the spotlight, dropping his usual 
bashful manner to play the part of a 
brilliant professor who unknowingly in- 
fluences his pupils (John Dahl and Far- 
ley Granger) to commit a murder. 

EASTER PARADE (M-G-M. Produced 
by Arthur Freed. Directed by Charles 
Walters. In Technicolor.) New musicals 
will have to go far to beat Easter Parade 
for top song-and-dance routines. A fine 
tribute to Irving Berlin, this lively film 
features many of his grand old hits, and 
several new ones of Hit Parade calibre. 
They're all given royal treatment, in 
sparkling production numbers, by Fred 
Astaire, Judy Garland, and Ann Miller. 

FORT APACHE (RKO Pictures. 
Produced by John Ford and Merian C. 
Cooper. Directed by John Ford.) A rip- 
snorting return to Western Frontier 
days, packed with fighting Indians and 
the old U. S. Cavalry. It is extremely 
well acted, with good dialogue and pic- 
turesque desert scenes. The cast in- 
cludes Henry Fonda, John Wayne, and 
Shirley Temple. 

MAN-EATER OF KUMAON (Univer- 
sal-International Pictures. Produced by 
Monty Shaff and Frank P. Rosenberg. 
Directed by Byron Haskin.) You will 
be thrilled by the excellent photography 
and exciting hunting scenes in tracking 
down the man-eating tiger. The rest of 
the picture is dulled by a complicated 
plot about a family in the Indian village. 

MELODY TIME (RKO Radio Re- 
lease. Produced by Walt Disney. Di- 
rected by Clyde Geronimi, Wilfred 
Jackson, Hamilton Luske and Jack Kin- 
ney.) Good Disney cartoons and humor 
in a series of sketches, with fine musical 
accompaniment. Most amusing is the 
incident about Pecos Bill, with songs 
by Roy Rogers and the Sons of the Pio- 
neers. You will also like the sketch on 
Johnny Appleseed, vocals by Dennis 
Day. 





LOIS BUTLER, 17-year-old singing star of 
Mickey, is a senior at John Marshall High School, 
Los Angeles. She doesn’t attend regular classes, 
but does her school work on the movie lot 
under direction of the high school adviser. 
Singing lessons take two hours a day. English 
literature is her favorite schoo! subject. Indian- 
apolis is her birthplace. 


DEEP WATERS (20th Century-Fox. 
Produced by Samuel G. Engel. Direct- 
ed by Henry King.) Here is a realistic 
and rugged picture of life in a little 
Maine fishing village. Dean Stockwell 
plays the role of Donny Mitchell, an 
orphaned boy whom a welfare worker 
brings to live in the small town. If the 
sea spells adventure for you, as it does 
for Donny, youll envy him his Sat- 
urday job on a lobster boat. And you’! 
understand why he rebels when his 
guardians order him to stay away from 
the fishing boats. Other members of the 
cast include Dana Andrews, Jean Peters 
and Anne Revere. 


THE RETURN OF OCTOBER (Co 
lumbia. Produced by Rudolph Mate. Di 
rected by Joseph H. Lewis. In Tech- 
nicolor.) This is a sometimes hilarious 
sometimes very foolish story about 
girl (Terry Moore) who thinks a hors 
named October is her dead uncle com: 
back to earth. Her conviction causes 
many ‘wild complications. The acting 
isn’t anything to shout about — but then 
the whole tale is “just for laughs.” 


TAP ROOTS = (Universal-Interna 
tional. Produced and Directed bh 
George Marshall. In Technicolor.) Th: 
action of Tap Roots is set in Mississipp 
at the time of Lincoln’s election. T! 
story concerns the Dabny family who 
refuse to secede from the Union with 
the rest of the state. Hoab Dabn 
(Ward Bond) sends out a call to free 
dom-loving Mississippians to rally in his 
valley—and to fight it out with the 
State Militia. Result: action and blood- 
shed. However, we're to report 
that the action frequently gets bogged 
down in an overdose of romantic antics. 








learned in studying wind rushing through carbu- 
retors to automobiles rushing through air. 


al Came fi rst This early knowledge proved useful as years went 

on—because there’s much more to automobile 
streamlining than meets the eye, especially at 
General Motors. 


Pi Ct red mli | l) | ne- J It’s a tough and very technical engineering job that 
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calls for coordinated work among 
experts like stylists, engineers and 
production men. 
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You'd probably say the porpoise. These men of GM know that it 


isn’t enough to give a car a sleek 
‘tok. They have to fashion it efficiently in 
every detail —allowing for such things as 


{nd you'd be right because in many 
iys the sleek efficient forms of Nature’s 
reatures have provided the patterns for 


uc omobile streamlining. 
ich automobile streamlining efficient production, proper engine room, 


But it’s an interesting fact that the actual study of passenger comfort, balance and easy riding. 
streamlining began inside the car—on places like the 


rhuvetes. the manifeld eal the Gene: In short, like everything else in or on a GM car, 


styling is designed to contribute to the over-all value. 
[he reason is that air rushes through these parts at It’s 
gh speed—up to 250 miles an hour through car- 
iretors, for example. 


one of the many reasons why people everywhere 
in this 40th anniversary year of General Motors say: 
**You can’t beat a GM car for value!” 


~ 


) to figure how to reduce resistance to air move- 
ment, General Motors built one of the industry’s mans ane serveh wanes on mens Poors 

irst wind tunnels back in 1920—when automobiles G E oe * = A i 4 0 T 0 g 4 
vere still in their young and awkward age. - 

(hey were studying the problem of air rushing Cves More Value | 
hrough a body, rather than a body rushing through 


ah The prin¢ iple, however, is the same in both cases On the Air. HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
—so it was a simple step for GM to apply lessons over more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Heor himI 
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HERE is my idea of the ten greatest 

records in baseball—records which 
stand the best chance of never being 
broken: 

1. Home runs, lifetime—714, by Babe 
Ruth. 

2. Pitching consecutive scoreless in- 
nings—56, by Walter Johnson (1913). 

3. Hitting safely in consecutive games 
—56, by Joe DiMaggio (1941). 

4. Lifetime batting average — .367, 
by Ty Cobb over 24 years (batted over 
320 for 23 years in a row). 

5. Leading league in batting —12 
times, by Ty Cobb, including 9 in a 
row (1907-1915). 

6. Games played in a row — 2,130, 
by Lou Gehrig (1925-1939). 

7. Pitching 3 shutouts in a single 
world series—by Christy Mathewson 
(1905). 

8. Games won (pitching) in life- 
time — 511, by Cy Young (1890-1911). 

9. Pitching victories in a row —19, 
by Rube Marquard (1912). 

10. Stolen bases, one season —96, 
by Ty Cobb (1915). 

I must have started something last 
May with my all-M and all-S base- 
ball teams. Dick Garber, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., now wants me to look over his 
“R” team, which lines up as follows: 

First—E. Robinson, Cleveland: sec- 
ond—J. Robinson, Brooklyn; third — 
Rigney, Giants; shortstop — Reese, 
Brooklyn; outfield— Rowell, Phillies; 
Russell, Braves; and Reiser, Brooklyn; 
catcher—A. Robinson, White Sox; 
pitcher — Roe, Brooklyn. 

If you needed one run to win the 
pennant and you could pick any player 
in baseball to run the bases for you, 
whom would you choose? Most fans 
would probably pick Richie Ashburn, 
of the Phillies; Jackie Robinson, of the 
Dodgers: Bob Dillinger, of the 
Brownies. 

Me? I'd take Joe DiMaggio, the Yan- 
kee Clipper. DiMag’ is such a great 
fielder and hitter that most fans don’t 
realize he is also the smartest base-run- 
ner in the game. Let a fielder relax for 
just a moment or ease up on his throw 
to the infield, and next thing you know 
Joe will be sliding into the next base. 

The fact that DiMag’ is fast as a 
whippet and is a terrific slider doesn’t 
burt, of course. But his chief asset is a 
wonderful sense of timing. He knows 
exactly when to take a chance. In all 

the years I have watched DiMag’ play, 


or 


I have never seen him cut down trying 
for an extra base. 


Hey, baseball bugs, can you answer 
this one: What is the greatest number of 
pitches that can be thrown to a batter 
in a single turn at bat, excluding foul 
balls, wild and illegal throws? 

Bet you guessed wrong. The answer 
is 11. The batter comes up with a 
runner on base and two out. He runs 
the count to three and two, then the 
runner is caught stealing, which re- 
tires the side. Our hero returns to the 
plate at the start of the next inning and 
walks on two strikes and four balls. 

As I write this both the American 
and National league races are locked 
up tighter than two pieces of scotch 
tape. So I can’t brag about the predic- 
tions I made last April. Here is the 
way I doped out the first four places: 

American League: New York, . Bos- 
ton, Detroit, Philadelphia. 

National League: Boston, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, New York. 

Only one real boner there —the 
omission of Cleveland in the American 
League. But who, outside Cleveland, 
did figure the Indians as pennant con- 
tenders this year? 

You will also note that I picked the 
Athletics to finish in the first division. 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


I don’t think any other expert picked 
‘em higher than fifth. 

Waite Hoyt, one of those real old 
Yankees of the Babe Ruth era, always 
was noted for his quick delivery—bot! 
with his arm and his lip. Waite wound 
up his career with the Pirates. One 
day the Chicago Cub bench started to 
“ride” him hard. These were the same 
Cubs who had failed so pitifully against 
the Yankees in a previous world series. 

Hoyt called time and strolled over to 
the Cubs’ dugout. “Better cut out the 
razzing,” he warned, “or I'll put on my 
old Yankee uniform and scare you t: 
death.” The Cubs shut up like clams. 

What little Dom Dallessandro, the 
former big leaguer, lacked in height h: 
made up with fire and hustle. One aft 
ernoon the colorful umpire, Big George 
Magerkurth, called “Strike three!” on a 
pitch that Dom thought was « mile to 
high. 

Little Dom came storming back, mad 
as blazes. Big George glared down at 
the sputtering runt. “Dallessandro,” h: 
said, “if you don’t shut up, I'll bite 
your head off.” 

“If you do, Magerkurth,” Dom shot 
back, “you'll have more brains in. you 
big belly than you have in your head!” 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





NO. | You can’t breakfast like a bird 


and hit the line like a mule. 


—_—_—_— 


It’s a fact, Jack. Comes breakfast your body has been without food 
for 12 to 14 hours. And with a long morning ahead, you need that 
food-fuel for energy. So stoke up with a complete breakfast. 














“KODAK” IS A TRADE-MARK 
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‘Citizenship Quiz @& 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly score 
and for affixing award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 
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Win with 
fast and - footwork 


Even when you just run to join the 
fellows, you can improve your racing 


These questions are based on ertictes © 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


0909 





footwork. Use real track form—then 
you'll be ready when you want to 
make the team. Count on Keds to help 
stamina and speed, because they ab- 
sorb shock—really let you move! 


1. SPEAKING SPANISH 


Match each verb in the column on 
the left with the appropriate object in 
the column on the right. Score 3 points 
each. Total, 15. 





If you visited Mexico you might 























( ) 1. eat a. jarabe tapatio 
( ) 2. climb a ~b. china poblana 
( ) 3. wear (if c. frijoles 
youre a girl) the d. sierra 
( ) 4. dance the e. mestizo 
OFF THE MARK! Keep your head down, ( ) 5. talk with a 
your back straight. Drive hard with your 
right foot off the marker. My score 
i 2. END IT! 
Underline the correct ending to each 











of the following statements. Score 5 

































7 points each. Total, 20. 
. | | 1. Mexico is the world’s largest pro- 
j ducer of 
| a. corn c. oil 
HIT YOUR STRIDE! Carry your body | b. uranium d. silver 
straight. Step out on the balls of your feet | 2. One U. S. state bordering on 
for greater spring. Knees should be drawn l Mexico is 
adobe | a. Arizona c. Florida 
| b. Colorado d. Maine 
! 3. The center of Mexico’s oil industry 
is 
| a. Merida c. Tampico 
| b. Monterrey d. Acapulco 
! 4, Indians who once lived in Mexico 
were the 
a. Incas c. Iroquois 
BREAST THE TAPE! Finish your spring b. Mayas d. Mohicans 





with all you've got, with arms held high, 
chest extended, head back in the final lunge. 





My score — 


3. MISSING LINK 

Fill in the blanks in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences with a number or a 
place. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. The population of the United 
States is about ____ million. 
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1. What is the name 
of this state, invaded 
by troops of India? 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


by a question mark? 








2. What is the name of the peninsula indicated 


ae ee 
3. Canada has lent more money t 
than to any othe 


nation. 

4. This fall about —— million 
students enrolled in U. S. schools and 
colleges. 


My score 


4. ONE OF THREE 


Choose the correct ending from the 
three listed and circle it. Score 5 point 
each. Total, 20. 

1. A type of French school is the 

charro, lycee, bon matin 

2. A French policeman is called a 

gendarme, gender, gander 

3. France’s “perfume city” is 

Grenoble, Grasse, Chanel 

4. Burgundy is famous for its 

gold, pastry, wine 





My score 


5. PATRIOT SERIES 


Here are five statements about Benit: 
Juarez, Mexican patriot. Cross out thos 
that are wrong. Score 2 points eac! 
Total, 10. 

1. Juarez was an Indian. 

2. He was President of Mexico. 

3. He was murdered by Santa Anna 

4. He helped Maximilian get elected 
Emperor of Mexico. 

5. He once lived in New Orleans 


La. 


My score 


6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer under each ques- 
tion. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 





My total score 





My score— 





3. What is his he! 


called? 
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Pete is sitting at the soda fountain 
ind the only two empty seats are the 
one to the left of him and the one to the 
right. Pete notices two girls coming in 
together, obviously to sit down at the 
fountain. What should he do? 

A. Move over one seat, to provide 
iwo seats together for the newcomers. 

B. Stay where he is. 

C. Put his books on the empty seats, 
o discourage anyone from sitting there. 


1 is the right thing to do, and-he 
uld do it regardless of the age or 
of the two persons who came in 
zether. They, of course, should thank 
im, and he should acknowledge their 
inks with a smile or some pleasant 
vark like “That’s perfectly all right,” 
No trouble at all.” 


WHAT’S YOUR SITUATION? 
} 


he “How’re You Doing?” column 
appear in every issue of Junior 
scholastic. Have you any situations, or 
blems, to suggest for this column? 

t so, send them to the Editor, Junior 
lastic, 7 East 12th Street, New 

k 3, N. ¥. We will pay 50 cents for 

h one that we publish. If more than 
pupil sends the same idea, the 50 

s will be paid to the one whose 

r carries the earliest postmark. Be 
your name, address, grade in 
1, and name of school are included. 


Reaction 


sill: “I just asked my boss for a 
ill: “How did he act?” 

Bill: “Like a lamb.” 

ill: “What did he say?” 

Bill: “Bah!” 


Julius Trachtern, New Haren. Conr 












Hey fellows! ... Now 
for a long, long time! — : ; 


MacGregor Goldsmith Frank Leahy Football Equip-' 
~ ment, personally endorsed by the famous coach of Notre 
Dame. Your choice of cowhide footballs and a sturdy - 
fibre shoulder pad built for rugged play. See your 
MacGregor Goldsmith Distributor Today! st 





you can have what you've wanted 







Leek for the nome 


Frarh ok; 


ON FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT 


at your 
MacGrego!r Goldsmith 
istributor 


















J. Paul Sheedy * 
Switched to 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
Because He Flunked 
the Finger-Nail Test 











THIS FELLOW was really up atree about 
hair tonics. Then he made the Finger- 
Nail Test and discovered Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. No more dry scalp or 
loose dandruff for him, his hair is 
neat and well groomed without that 
plastered down look. Everybody’s ap- 
ing him! Why not make the Finger- 
Nail Test and stop monkeying 
around? If you find signs of dryness 
and loose dandruff, you need non- 
alcholic Wildroot Cream-Oil con- 
taining soothing Lanolin. Get a bottle 
or handy tube today at your favorite 
drug counter. Costs little, goes far— 
saves you plenty of cocoanuts! For a 
generous free trial supply, send your 
name and address to Dept. SM-G 
Wildroot Co., Inc. Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
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* of 327 Burroughs Drive, Snyder, N. Y. 


Mexico 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Mexico. It has more than a million and 
a half inhabitants. The city can be 
reached by rail, road, and plane from 
the United States. It is on the route of 
the Pan American Highway. 

Mexico City is one of the gayest cities 
in the world, and very popular with 
U. S. tourists. The dollars they spend 
help Mexicans buy goods from us. 


TIERRA FRIA 
The “cold land” starts at about 7,000 


feet above sea level. There mornings 
and evenings are cool; afternoons are 
warm. 

Farming is the chief occupation of 
the “cold land.” Crops that do well in 
cool weather — barley, wheat, potatoes 
—are grown. Mining is also an impor- 
tant industry of this region. 

In the “cold land” there are many 
high mountain peaks. Some are sleeping 
old volcanoes. But there is a young, 
active one that pushed up from a farm- 
er corn field in 1943. It grew and grew 
until it buried nearby villages under its 
lava and ashes. The young volcano is 
called Paricutin. The three most famous 


inactive voleanoes are Popocatepetl 
(meaning The Hill That Smokes), 
Ixtaccihuatl (The Sleeping Snow 


Woman), and Orizaba (Star Moun- 
tain). 

Mexico has two seasons — the wet and 
the dry. The wet season is from May to 
October, the dry season from November 
to April. 

Sixty per cent of Mexico’s 22,000,000 
people are mestizos (part Indian and 
part white). Thirty per cent are Indians. 
The rest are whites, largely of Spanish 
descent. 


THE MAYAS 


Mexico was once the home of the 
Maya Indians. The Mayas settled in the 
Yucatan Peninsula during ancient times 
and then spread out into other regions 
of southern Mexico, and into Guatemala 
and El Salvador. They had a more 
advanced civilization than any other 
American Indians. 

By the sixteenth century, when the 
Spanish reached Mexico, the Mayas had 
lost much of their power. Another tribe 
of Indians, the Aztecs, ruled central 
Mexico. 

The Aztecs were conquered in 1521 
by the Spanish adventurer, Hernan 
Cortes, and his men after two years of 
fighting. The Indians were enslaved, 
and Mexico became a Spanish colony, 
called New Spain. 

Mexico’s fight 


for independence 





*® Means word is defined on page 13. 








against Spain began in 1810. This fight 
lasted eleven years. In 1822 Mexico 
became independent. And two years 
later a republic* was established. 

Today, Mexico is a republic of 28 
states, three territories, and a Federal 
District of Mexico City. 

Turn to page 12 for a picture story of 
the Mexican patriot, Benito Juarez, the 
first full-blooded Indian to become 
President of Mexico. 

At one time, Mexico was twice its 
present size. Half of old Mexico is now 
part of the United States. Our present 
states of Texas, California, Nevada 
Utah, most of Arizona and New Mexico 
and parts of Wyoming and Colorado 
were once part of Mexico. 

Mexico lost most of this land as a 
result of the Mexican-U. S. War, which 
started in May, 1846. Peace was signed 
on February 2, 1848. 

Texas broke away from Mexico in 
1836, when Texans declared their in 
dependence. The U. S. annexed Texas 
in 1845. This action was one of the 
causes of the war with Mexico. 

Today: Mexico and the United States 
are on friendly terms. Last year Presi 
dent Truman visited President Alema: 
of Mexico, and a few months late: 
President Aleman returned the visit 


RECENT PROGRESS 


During the past few years the Mexi- 
can government has taken many steps 
to improve the living conditions of its 
people. This is what it has done: 

1. In 1945 the Mexican government 
started a huge project to supply th 
entire country with electricitv. It wil! 
take perhaps 10 more years before every 
Mexican village is wired for electricity 

2. The Mexican government is carry 
ing out plans to improve the people's 
health, to build irrigation systems, and 
new houses for workers. 

3. The Mexican government is send- 
ing cultural missions to rural* communi 
ties. These cultural missions are groups 
of men and women who go out into the 
villages to teach the people better ways 
of living. This is the type of work th 
missions do: (1) they teach mothers 
how to clothe and feed their children 
better: (2) they set up first-aid clinics 
43) they build schools; (4) they teach 
farmers about seeds, new crops, bette! 
tools, etc. 

4. The Mexican government divided 
up large estates into small farms fo! 
farmers who did not own land befor 
It has done this in several ways. One 
way is to sell the land to a farmer 
Another way is to give a large piece of 
land to a village of farmers and let the 
villagers divide it among themselves. 

5. The Mexican government is et 
couraging everybody to learn how to 
read and write. Spanish is the national 
language. 
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NEW BOOKS 


RANGER, SEA DOG OF THE 
ROYAL MOUNTED by Charles S. 
Strong. John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, 1948, 247 pp., $2.50. 
Ranger, a white Samoyede, is found 
Hoating all alone in a kayak in Canadian 
vaters and is picked up by the men 
f the St. Roch, a patrol boat of the 
Northwest Mounted Police. One ad- 
enture Ranger has with the crew of 
the St. Roch is to track down the man 
vho killed his former master, Sugluk. 
Ranger soon finds a new master, a boy 
named Roger, with whom he shares 
many exciting experiences. 


THE MERCER BOYS’ CRUISE IN 
THE LASSIE by Capwell Wyckoff. 
World Publishing Company, Cleveland 
ind New York, 1948, 214 pp., 50c. 
his is the fourth in a series about the 
Mercer boys. This time Jim and Don 
\lercer go on a cruise in their sloop, 
the Lassie, with their friend Terry 
Mackson. They soon find themselves in 
uursuit of some marine bandits who 
steal ship fixtures and sell them to ship 
handlers, men who deal in such goods. 


A GOOD PARTNER by Kathrene 
Pinkerton. Harcourt, Brace, and Com- 
iny, New York, 269 pp., $2.50. This 
books tells how 15-year-old Neal Bart- 
lett comes to visit his guardian, Tom, 
| his way west after the death of his 
arents. Neal becomes interested in 
me new platinum mink Tom is secretly 
iising so he decides to stay as Tom’s 
irtner instead of moving on. One of 
the most exciting parts of the book is a 
ur auction where the new mink proves 

great success by bringing a price of 
$265 a skin, the top price ever paid for 
ny mink. 


SCARFACE by Andre Norton. Har- 
urt, Brace and Company, New York, 
263 pp., $2.75. Scarface is an orphaned 
bin boy on the ship of the notorious 
irate, Captain Cheap. Scarface frees 
imself from the captain’s control, is 
irdoned by the Queen of England, 
t later falls into Captain Cheap’s 
nds again. The boy nearly loses his 

but learns his true identity. The 
k has fine illustrations, drawn by 
rence Bjorklund. 


LEGION TOURNEY (A Bronce Bur- 
ett Story) by Wilfred McCormick. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 180 
pp., $2. This is a story about a base- 

| team that is out to win the state 
inior championship. After many hard- 
tought games, the team wins not only 
the championship but also the fight 
against superstition which has shaken 
the players’ confidence in themselves. 
The setting of the story is New Mexico. 
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MADE HERE 7 









































THE STANDS GO WILD WITH 
EXCITEMENT! THE CHICAGO CUB 
PLAVERS RAZZ THE DAYLIGHTS 
OUT OF THE BATTER / 


4 —-, — 



























AND HAPPY PLAYERS 





TROTS HOME / 





(T'S ANOTHER HOMER FOR THE BABE / EXCITED 
RUSH TO CONGRATULA 
THE ONE AND ONLY SULTAN OF SWAT AS HE 
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IT, FELLAS ? 





GOSH, 
WAS GREAT, 
MR. BENDIX 
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THAT'S JUST ONE ) WE'RE GOING TO TELL ALL 
EXCITING SCENE 

FROM “THE BABE 
RUTH STORY “... 


HOW'D YA LIKE 





THAT 


/ 
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oy; 
DELICIOUS, 
CHEWY 
CHOCOLATY 
O TREAT 





CANDIES 'VE BEEN MY FAVORITE EVER SINCE I” 


TOOTSIE 
WAS AKID! TH 












IEVRE PACKED WITH THE WHIZZIN’ QUICK 
4 STAR! SUPER- DELICIOUS, TOO! GéT 
SOME TOOTSIE ROLL 
ry AND TOOTSIE 
é Today / 
’ WILLIAM BENDIX 
; AS HE APPEARS 
7 IN “THE BABE 
RUTH STORY” 
A 
- suacy Released Through 
COCONUT Aled Asti 
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Lost IF YOU TOOK IT, SEND IT IN 


A small boy was in a large depart- Send your best snapshots to Shutterbug Editor, Junior Scholas- 
ment store and began to cry. A man tic, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. Send only pictures 
came up to him and asked, “Is there os / you YOURSELF took. If your picture is good, you will re- 
anything w ong, son?” Ba ceive a Shutterbug button and membership card. If you want 

The small boy said: “Have you seen ; your picture returned, send 3c stamp. Be sure to write your 
a lady without ‘a little boy who looks name, name of your school, and name of camera, on a separate 
like me?” piece of paper and enclose with the picture or pictures. 

John “Woolf, Forst Gaines (Ga.) H. 8. 


Unhealthy 


The weather man had not been cor- 
rect in his forecasts for many months. 
He thought he would be fired, so he 
sent in his resignation. His letter read: 
“I am leaving this town because the 
weather doesn’t agree with me!” 


Thomas Shiels, Junior Building, Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa 





“PINKY, My Pet Rabbit.” Pho- BLACK ON WHITE. Photo by Cortes L. Perry, Columbus Hig! 
to by Jim Dube, Westminster School, Columbus, Indiana. Cortes used a Brownie 620 
(Mass.) Jr. H. S. Kodak 616. 


two empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two Se PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS 


Mr. Peanut Says: 


A large vocabulary won’t guar- 
antee success . . . but most suc- 
cessful people have large vo- 
cabularies. Prepare yourself 
now. Learn to express ideas with 
words that picture your thoughts. 
This big, new 394-page Web- 


ster's Dictionary, covered in : bs 
bleck leatherette, contains 16 COG RAILWAY up Mt. Washington, New Hampshire. Photo by Steve 


full-color maps, and atomic-age Smethurst, St. Albans School, Washington, D.C. Steve used a Brownie 620. 
definitions. ORDER IT TODAY. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
Dept. 25-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





Educational games for tiny tots, 
skill games and chance games for 
the entire family! Ask your decler 
to show you 
. Carrom - Crokinole 

Board, Lok-Blok, Ar- 

kiteoy, Bagatelle, 

Kikit, Nok-~Hockey, 

Fox Hunt, Whirli- 

geor, Whack-lt, 

Rainbow Racing, * 
Drive 'N Putt Gusher, and others, Corrom 
Golf Game Bagatelle 


CARROM INDUSTRIES C SNACK. Photo by Alex Salowich, Hampton School, PARADE. By Malcolm Bodine, 


re eee ee MICMIOAN Detroit, Mich. Alex used an Ansco Pioneer. Roosevelt School, New Rochelle, 


est Mokere - C mec gs 





N. Y. Brownie 620 with flash 











dine, 
helle, 


flash. 





BIB AND TUCK 


(Continued from page 7) 


hot wax. The perfume made in these 
factories is concentrated. It is much too 
strong to wear.” 

“But why is it made so strong?” Bib 
sounded disappointed. 

“A small amount of concentrated per- 
fume is not expensive to ship to per- 
fume businesses in other parts of the 
world,” Jacqueline explained. “These 
businesses dilute the concentrated per- 
fume, making a large amount with a 
pleasant fragrance for wearing.” 

“Then the perfume is put into pretty 
bottles and sold,” Bib finished. 

Smelling of hundreds of perfumes 
from the factory themselves, the three 
started down the mountain toward some 
f the farms near Grasse. 

“Why do the mountain sides around 
here look like giant stairs?” Tuck asked. 

“They are ‘terraced,’” Jacqueline 
said. “The earth on the mountains is 
made into steps so it can be cultivated. 
Otherwise the rain would run straight 
down the mountains and wash away 
the good topsoil.” 

“It must be a lot of work to terrace 
the mountain side and keep the ter- 
races as neat as they are,” Tuck re- 
marked. “Why didn’t the farmers choose 
farms in the valleys instead?” 


SHORTAGE OF FARMLAND 


Jacqueline said, “All the land in the 
valleys was already owned by other 
farmers. That’s why the newcomers 
moved up to the mountain side. Every 
bit of land that can possibly be culti- 
vated is planted with crops in France. 
We are a small country (one fifteenth 
the size of the U. S.), but have many 
people (almost one third the number 
f the U. S.). For this reason, most 
French farmers have very small farms. 
ur farm is about five or six acres.” 

“What does your father raise on his 
arm?” Tuck asked. 

“We grow pears and peaches, veg- 
tables, and potatoes. And the impor- 
tant part of the farm is the fields of 
lowers for perfume.” 

“Do you go to school in Grasse?” 
Tuck asked. 

“I'm fifteen and stopped school last 
ear because my family needs my help 
n the farm. I would like to go to school 
longer,” Jacqueline said, “but my oldest 
crother has left home, like all French 
doys of 18, for military training, and I 
must help in his place.” 

Bib and Tuck passed the small, white, 
plastered house where Jacqueline lived 
on their way to the fields of flowers. 
Jacqueline joined her family in the 
fields, and Bib and Tuck waved good- 
bye—~Gay Heap 
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NO TEST AS TOUGH AS THIS.... 
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i roduct for every type and 
sarenapehen Shinola White for white 
shoes—Shinola Paste, Liquid, . 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox Blood, 
and Tan for your colored choos. 
They're easy to apply and econom 
ical to buy. You'll find it pays to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 


ee 
SUMMER or WINTER, 








BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 








Send in your favorite jokes, and if we 
publish one of them, you will receive a 
JSA button. When you send jokes, be 
sure you give the name of your school 
in addition to your own name and ad- 
dress. Send jokes to JSA CLUB, 7 E. 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Very Mean 


Boy: “Dad, I don’t think you're very 
nice to our car.” 

Dad: “Why not?” 

Boy: “First you step on it, and then 
you choke it.” 


Carol Ann Hammerstrom, 
Deerfield Center School, Gossville. N. H 


No Honking 


John: “I believe I will go riding to- 
day.” 

Stable boy: “Would you like the Eng- 
lish or Texas saddle?” 

John: “What's the difference?” 

Stable boy: “Well, the Texas saddle 
has a horn and the English saddle 
doesn’t.” 

John: “Well, I believe I will take the 
English saddle. I don’t think I will be 
riding in any heavy traffic.” 


Donald Weed, San Angelo (Tex.) Jr. H. 8. 


Unaware 


Teacher: “Who can give me a sen- 
tence for the word ‘unaware’?” 
Susie: “The man was unaware of the 
fact that he was being followed.” 
Teacher: “Fine, Susie. Anyone else?” 
Johnnie: “My father wears red un- 
aware.” 
Paul Westerinen Mich 


Clark School, Detroit 


Natural Ability 


Son: “I want to be a bone specialist 
when I get big.” 

Father: “Well, you've certainly got 
the head for it.” 


Barbara Brown, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Peoria, Til 





Poodle 


A little boy had an awful habit of 
bringing home all the stray dogs he 
saw. One day, his father asked him 
what kind of a dog he had just brough' 
home. The boy answered, “It’s a poo 
dle.” 

Father: “Then why is it so dirty?” 

Boy: “It’s a mud poodle!” 


Jewel Eisenstein, Public School, Crestwood, N. Y 












No Work? 


Clerk: “Sir, may I have next Thurs 
day off? My wife and I want to cele 
brate our Silver Wedding Anniversary 

Boss: “Great grief, are we going t 
have to put up with this every 25 


”> 
years! 
Kenneth Miley, Cork School, Plant City, Fis 














Good Idea 


Dan: “Why are you running that 
harrow around the grain field?” 
Farmer: “We're raising shredded 


wheat this year.” 
Wayne Haley, 







Derby (Me.) & 





Careful! 


The gentleman was reclining in the 
barber chair for a shave. The pretty 
manicurist was working on his finge: 
nails, when he asked her for a dat 
“You will have to ask my husband,” 
she said, 

“Your husband?” exclaimed the man 
with surprise. “Where is he?” 

“He is shaving you,” replied the 
manicurist. 









Connie McC! 
Rosemont Jr. H. S., Fort Worth, Tex 







Obstacle 


First ghost: “How did you get that 
bump on your head?” 

Second ghost: “Oh, I was coming 
through the keyhole as usual and just 


then someone put a key in.” 
Betty Bea 
New Bedford, } 









Mt. Pleasant School, 





Absent-minded 
Teacher (looking very stern): “John 
ny, you didn’t put this frog in my desk 
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OR POSTAGE STAMPS 





did you?” 
Johnny: “Well, I sure hope not.” 
Teacher: “What do you mean, ‘: 
sure hope not’? Don’t you know?” 
Johnny: “Well — er — you see, I’m the 


unconscious type.” 
Armand Henault, Onechee (Vt.) Grade 


Joke of the Week 


Teacher: “What is the shape of the 
earth?” 
Pupil: “I know. It’s round.” 



















Teacher: “How do you know it 13 
round?” 14 
Pupil: “All right, then, it’s square: ie 
I don’t want to start an argument about is 
it.” 19 








Edward Schrieber, Lake School, Omaha, Ne 








quare 
about 


g, Newt. 








quiz-word PUZZLE 





it takes 34 words to complete this puzzle. 


3 


~—1 aD ve 


10 


12 
14 
16 
18 


19, 
. To thrust or stir with a stick. 





Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 102. 





1. Abbreviation for Fri- 


day. 

4. State outlined at left is 
noted for ------ 
fruits. 


7. Vice-Presidential can- 
didate, Republican 
Party. 

8. Adverb meaning 
loudly. 

9. You can draw this 
with a single stroke of 
your pencil. 


. Pronoun, first person plural. 


One of two equal parts. 

Adjective meaning pretended shyness. 
Contraction of “it is.” 

Device showing wind’s direction. 
Objective case of I. 

Popular fruit. 

To analyze a sentence or word. 

Nearly everybody goes to see these for 
entertainment nowadays. 

Souvenirs or keepsakes. 


To be in debt. 


Nickname for Frederick. 

Move fast. 

Present tense of be, used with third 
person singular. 

Abbreviation for the “Golden State,” 
hown in gutline map above. 
Common metal. 

Not false. 

Sides of house. 

Past tense of win. 

Organ of sight. 

Pronoun, objective case of he. 

Past tense of eat. 

Your mother ---- - for you. 

Vessels for holding flowers. 

To make firm surface for travel, 
Poetic name for Ireland. 


21. To cut, such as grass or hay. 
22. Preposition meaning toward. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Next Issue: “The Empire State” 


Solution to last week’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Madison; 8-Wisconsin; 10-elk; 11- 
tally; 12-eke; 13-ago; 14-Dr.; 16-Ia.; 18-on; 20- 
ivy; 21-Racine; 23-mud; 24-S. C.; 25-ye; 26-as; 
28-rib; 31-lot; 34-prior; 36-Ave.; 37-Milwaukee; 
39-planner. 

DOWN: 1-milk; 2-asked; 3-D. C.; 4-iota; 5- 
snag; 6-Oslo; 7-nil; 8-wee; 9-N. Y.; 15-road; 16- 
I've; 17-ay; 19-N. C.; 20-Inca; 21-rue; 22-is; 23- 
my; 27-slake; 28-rill; 29-lowa; 30-bran; 32-over; 
33-tee; 34-p.m.; 35-rip; 38-U. N. 
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Patriotic 


Mat: “Why do you say your big 
brother is conceited?” 
Dan: “Why he joined the Navy to 


let the world see him!” 
Jean Cooper, Burch H. 8., Delbarton, W. Va. 


Lucky 


Clarence: “I have a fierce corn on 
the bottom of my foot.” 
Herbert: “You always were lucky. 


Nobody can step on it but yourself.” 
Hobert Fleshmon, Dunbar School, Premier, W. Va. 








oR cle-facts 





Why we put COAL 







TRANSMITTER 


THE SQUEEZE PLAY 


When you talk, your voice sets up vibrae 
tions in the air around your lips. These, 
in turn, move a thin metal diaphragm 
which is a part of the carbon chamber. 
The tiny bits of coal are pressed to- 
gether and loosened many times a sec- 
ond as the diaphragm bends in and out. 

















@ Many things you never see are used 


in your telephone 


CARBON GRANULES 


TINY COAL BIN 


In the speaking end of your tele- 
phone there’s a little chamber 
filled with carbon granules—grains 
of roasted coal. They play an im- 


DIAPHRAGM _ POrtant part in getting your voice 


ready for its journey by wire. 





STEPPING STONES 


The grains of coal act as stepping 
stones for electric current. More 
current can pass through when they 
are closely packed than when they 
are spread out. This makes variations 
in the flow of current which can be 
changed back again to sound by the 
telephone at the other end of the wire. 


in the telephone system. They help 


in thousands of ways to bring more and better telephone service to you 


and your family. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B} 








What Are ‘Approvals’ 


Scholastic 


advertisement mentions the 
the stamp , an will send you fe addition to “~ 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance 
ae of other stamps known as “approvels.” - 
Each these “approval” stamps has a price 
dearty marked. If you keep — of the “ap- 
stamps you must a A r them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy Fay of the “approval” stamps return 
them prompt! Y: being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stomps. 





POSITIVELY GREATEST 


Rare Octagonal (eight 
sided) stamp, gorgeous 
Diamond, giant Triangle, 
also mammoth and midg- 
et stamps, total value 
$2.00, ALL FREE to 
approval buyers. Plus 
Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest 
Stamp Catalogues. 


ODD STAMPS 
P. O. BOX 147 
BEAUMONT, CALIF. 





TIN PAN ALLEY 
CEORGCE WASHINGTON 


DIAMOND! 


OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 
Famous a gee ml Dia- 
mond Sh Stamp, Ecua- 
dor showing Washington, Aenevienn 
Eagie & VU. S&S. Flag in NATURAL 
COLORS, also Fezzan ‘‘French For- 
eign Legion’’ stamp, first VU. 5S. 
Commemorative, $100.00 UNUSED 
Shanghai, Trieste “UU. S&S. Army’ 
stamp Corsica, Jungle, Desert, Anzac 
Colonials. Antique issue, others. 
EVERYTHING Se with Approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


GREAT °5° price FOR 10° OFFER! 
(1) Big collection of 112 all different genuine stamps from 
a a ee See ee eee aes inctudes Air- 

» Triangle and Animal Stamps; many others. (2) Four 
scarce unused United States, catalog price 40c. (3) Fine 
packet 25 British C — Burma, Hong Kong, 
Solomon isiands, etc. (4) U. $. $9.00 high value. Total cata- 
log price over ($5.00! Everything for only 10¢ to approval 
applicants! Big lists of other bargains given. 


CRYSTAL STAMP CO., Littleton 11, N. H. 











jy 310.00 WORTH OF 


wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, other sources. 

from Africa, South America, F 
Palestine, etc. Includes airmatis. 
stamps worth up to 50c. 


commemoratives 
This offer sent for 10¢ to 
Approval Applicants only—one to a customer. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 


500 D STATES STAMPS- 
eod- as received from 





nmisalons. Many varieties, 
aa ees tart 


OnLy “Tee 


c 
-00! Stampdom’s 
ts APPROVAL 
lighted. Wustrated bargain Nets with each ba 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 





200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS. 
FREE—Illustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS. 

8. k f St 12 different 
FREE eet Watermark Detector. “1” Perforation 
Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, {| Approval sheet 
for Duplicate Stamps, | rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 


plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 2200 
Park Ave., Dept. S., Baltimore 17, Md. 








A-Z PACKET 


Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco 
anzibar, etc. Only 10¢ to App sont lon Appi: 
cants. Enclose Oc for an extra 

PR 


LAKEWOOD Rd Cc 


o. 
15102 LANNING AVE KEWOOD 7, OHIO 





First Day Covers 


EN more commemorative stamps are 

scheduled to be issued by the U. S. 
Post Office during the remainder of the 
year 1948. These include four in Octo- 
ber, five in November, and one in De 
cember. 

Here is the list, with the dates and 
places of first-day sales. If you wish to 
obtain a first day cover of any of these 
stamps send a self-addressed envelope 
to the Postmaster at the place indicated. 
Write “First Day Cover” in the upper 
left hand corner of the envelope. En- 
close this envelope along with 3 cents 
(do not send postage stamps) in an 
outer envelope, which is the one you 
address to the Postmaster. You may 
ask for more than one (but not more 
than 10) first day covers from the same 
Postmastcr, but be sure to address ex- 
tra envelopes to yourself and enclose 
enough money to cover the~total post- 
age at 3 cents each. 


List of U. S. Commemoratives 
For Remainder of 1948 


OCTOBER 1948 


Place of 
First-day 
Sale 
Dover, Del. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Prescott, Ariz. 
Savannah, Ga. 


ate of 
First-day 
Sale 

Oct. 4 
Oct. 15 
Oct. 27 
Oct. 29 


Name of 
Stamp 
Volunteer Firemen 
Indian Centennial 
Rough Riders 
Juliette Low 


NOVEMBER 1948 


Claremore, Okla. 
Fort Bliss El Paso, Texas 
Moina Michael Athens, Ga. 
Gettysburg Address Gettysburg, Pa. 


American Turners 


Will Rogers 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


DECEMBER 1948 


Joel Chandler 
Harris 


Eatonton, Ga. 


STAMP MAPS 


Ernest Dudley Chase, of Boston, 
publishes two large pictorial maps with 
hundreds of stamps represented on each 
map. One map is entitled “Stamps of 
America” and the other “A World of 
Stamps.” The size of each map is 34 x 
22 inches, and the price $1. The 
“Stamps of America” map pictures 
U. S, stamps issued from 1847 to 1945. 
Mr. Chase’s address is 1000 Washing- 
ton St., Boston 18, Mass. 








2D x sei 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N.J. 











SEND - WORLD TRAVEL PACKET - TODAY!!! 
Gorgeous COLOMBIA ORCHID (tri-color). Manchukwu 
(scenic), Nicaragua triangle (bi-color), Hyderabad, Io nian 
Is., Iceland, Somali Coast (Mosque), So. Rhodesia, Siar 
New Zealand map stamp (bi-color), and many more 
stamps plus price lists to approval applicants sending | 5 

INDEPENDENT STAMP MART 
11 Harrison Ave. Dept. S-3 Everett 49, Mass 





Cactus Plant and Triangle — Given! 
‘as shown) Ivory Coast, Guinea, Ni; 
pon, Palestine, etc. Includes Pirate « 

“Fairy Tale’*’ stamps, Arabian 3 | 
guage stamp, Sea Lion & Snake 
French & Portuguese Colonies, et 

ALL G Md EN Bs . approvals fo 


- be) omac Stamp c 
' : Depts 600, y ~ *- 10, D.C 


BIG OPPORTUNITY PACKAGE 


BIG Opportunity Package. Including Pictorials, Con 
memoratives, Airmail, Argentine, Australia, Cey! 
Chile. Cuba, Ecuador, Germany, Guatemala, Irela: 
Mexico, Peru. 10c¢ with requests for approvals. L. Somer 
ville, 2369Z Orchard, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
approval applicants. Con- Cc 


20 taine stamps worth up to i5ec¢ 


LITTLETON ‘STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 


FREE ${ .00 valve. Red-White-Bive Mint Victory 

Commemorative Picturing Famous 
Chinese General, catalogue value $1.00 FREE with 
approvals! 3c postage please. Sunlite Stamp Co., 
Box 1259SJ Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. Y 











Different Stamps ON!’ 








HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS 


py ee UNITED merits ie A 





Including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, high 


values, 19th cent. commemoratives, coils, 
revenues, etc. To applicants for our BAR- 


Pp 
RAIN APPROVALS, FREE Br 1G LISTS included. 


W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; Roose 
velt Set COMPLETE. $5 & $10 stamps; Army, Navy 
Marines, Commems., 19th Century Revenues; Colum- 
bian Exposition Comm. Value 40c. Everything 
only Sc te U. S$. aproval applicants. 

Metropolitan Stamp Co.,Dept.31,140 Nassau St 





«» N.Y.7 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Chariéies 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 


3c to Approval Buyers. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 


50 WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE FREE 


to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign Approvals 
Selections for beginning and advanced Collectors 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 














FREE! ROOSEVELT COLLECTION! 


Amazing Roosevelt commemorative collection FREE! 
Postage 3c. Approvals. Hurry—one to a customer’ 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. C 
Box 1002 Church St. Annex New York 8, N. Y 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from — 

ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scar 
Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airma!! — 
Map Stamps—lIncluding big illustrated catalogue. Send 
Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 53. 
Toronto, Canada. 


Buy U. S. 





a 





Savings Bonds 











| SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 








Q. What will happen in places on the 
earth where large amounts of oil are 
removed from the ground, leaving vast 
empty spaces a few thousand feet be- 
low the surface? 


\. Removal of oil from the ground 
loes not leave such empty spaces. Un- 
lerground deposits of oil are spread 
through porous rocks and !ayers of sand. 
[he rocks and sand keev much of their 
strength. And in many places water 
fows in to replace oil that is removed. 


Q. How were the pyramids built? 


\. It is not known exactly how the 
ancient Egyptians built their pyramids. 
Probably slave workers built long earth- 
en ramps, hauled big blocks of stone up 
these on rollers, and then lowered them 

to place. 


A 


_ 5 Fe 


Q. Why do leaves get red and brown 
in the fall? 


: 4. This is due partly to chemical 

hanges in the chlorophyll, the green 
loring matter of the leaves, which 

cause it to decompose*. We are then 
$ ible to see red and yellow substances, 
such as carotin and xanthophyll, which 
have been there all along but were 
masked by the green coloration. Also, 


A there are more complicated changes, in 

; vhich red, blue, and purple pigments* 

3 alled anthocyans, are formed. These 
ie similar to the coloring matter in 

| fowers and fruits. 

} 

A Q. Is it necessary to transfer food 

= from an opened can to a dish before 

s storing it in the refrigerator? 

ly \. No, it isn’t necessary. The U. S. 

. Department of Agriculture says, “It is 

oc ust as safe to keep canned food in the 

F can it comes in (if the can is cool and 


vered) as it is to put the food into 
nother container. A few acid foods 
) may dissolve a little iron from the can, 
ut this is not harmful or dangerous to 


\¢ health.” 


Q. Are visitors allowed to look 
Pa. through the big telescope at Mt. Palo- 
mar in California? 


Ree! \. No. A big telescope like the new 
200-inch one at Mt. Palomar is used 
LY almost entirely for photography. Even 
— astronomers do not “look through” it, 
Ts. except to keep it pointed at the object 
il = being photographed. 


Q. What is the difference between 


foncrete and cement? 


A. Concrete is a mixture of cement, 
with another aggregate, such as gravel 


o& crushed stone. 
_—_—_——_ 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 
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In How Many States Can You Vote at 18? 
What's an Electoral College? 


TKK 


@ When Was the First Presidential Convention Held? 
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READ THE ANSWERS IN “AMERICA VOTES — 1948” 
COMING IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK 


Here you'll find all the interesting facts about how our 
country chooses a president. 


Page after page of cartoons, photographs, picture-stories, 
and biographies of the candidates will really put you in 
the know about this fall’s exciting presidential election. 


WHO’S YOUR CANDIDATE? 


See “America Votes—1948” and read about them all— 
from early boyhood until the present. 


Remember the issue—OCTOBER 6th—SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK. 


if you haven't already placed a subscription, ask your 
teacher to send us your order TODAY on the form below. 


Also, ask your teacher to tell you about Literary CAVALCADE, a brand new 
classroom magazine that will bring you hours of exciting reading every month 
throughout the school year. 














| 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 7 East 12th St, New York 3, N. Y. | 

Please place my classroom order as follows: 

No. of copies PER STUDENT | 

School Yeor Semester | 

cs checcoddeesskee sind eeinees $1.20 $60 =| 

SE REE Pn 90 S| 
sitet TS «<i nktvcdkbngnndecuphcekkGk owes 1.00 50 
cine EE obines <varsvk vintnaveracoey 1.00 50 

SPECIAL COMBINATION RATES ‘Sets of 5 or more to same address) 

__ SENIOR SCHOLASTIC & Literary CAVALCADE® ........... $1.50 $.75 

______—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC & Literary CAVALCADE* .......... 1.30 65 | 

_____WORLD WEEK & Literary CAVALCADE® ............... 1.30 65 | 





(] This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 weeks after receiving first issue). 
() This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 
Please Check One [] SCHOOL YEAR [(] SEMESTER 


*Published Monthly. All other titles published weekly. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: FOR FREE C Q@ MATERIALS —Check This Box 1 


FOR FREE ‘Word Wizard’ Buttons — Check This Box [J 
UNI sitctisinsseilsasteciexenccaineniiesiniadesab cabieiibicbeeeidienneaiepitbiiancintanpianiiitsaibubichati nila i att ET 


Scheel AGErCOS ....cocccccccccccccssccscsesee 
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But you can never make a wrong decision when you say PLANTERS—the 
country’s No. 1 peanut treat. For nourishing, flavorsome munching, PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS and the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar are the 
biggest 5c “‘hits’’ on the health counter. They have just what it takes—protein 
and vitamins—for extra energy, and they make the ideal snack between 
meals and while watching ball games. That’s why it pays to look for ‘’MR. 
PEANUT” on the wrapper of the peanuts you buy. He is your guarantee of 
fresh, meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS. 


WANT A BIG DICTIONARY? . . . See special PLANTERS offer in this issue! 








PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS | 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


Make your teaching easier, more effective with these helpful resource materials for forthcoming features. 


Transportation 


Oct. 13, Nov. 10, Dec. 8 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Here’s How You Can Help Redevelop Your 
City with Modern Highways. 32 pp. Conference Committee 
on Urban Problems, 1615 H St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Building America’s pictorial Transportation. For advanced 
students: The Future of Transportation, Nat'l. Resources 
Board. 

ARTICLES: Special Issue, “Transportation,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, Feb. 25, 1946. On U. S. and world highways: Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 1st page, second section for June 25 
and for August 9, 1948. 

BOOKS: Romance of American Transportation, Frank 
Reck (Crowell, 38), $3. Fares, Please!, John Anderson Mil- 
ler (Appleton-Century, *41), $3.50. (Presents the complete 
picture of city transit.) For history: Transportation, L. St. 
Clair (Dodd, Mead, ’42), $2.75. 

FILMS: Transportation and Our Community, 16 mm. sd. 
b& w. 10 min. Sale. Teaching Films, Inc., 2 W. 20th St., 
New York. On motor travel: Ford Motor Co., Film Library, 
Dearborn, Mich.; General Motors Corp., Broadway at 57th 
St. New York 19. Singing Wheels, Auto Mfg. Assn. (com- 

ercial auto use). Bus travel pleasures appear in This Amaz- 
ng America (Greyhound). Road to Tomorrow (Esso Mar- 
keters), the famous Pennsylvania Turnpike 

NOTE: A bibliography on railroad transportation will 
appear in an early issue. 


World Government 


October 20 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Is World Government an Illusion?, Michael 
{mrine and others (1947), Northwestern Univ. Radio Dept., 
ston, Ill., 10c. How Can We Make the United Nations 
Vork? (1947), Town Hall, 123 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 18, 10c. 
ls World Government Practical? (1948), Nationa] Institute 
0 Social Relations, Washington 6, D. C., 10c. 
MAGAZINE: The Congressional Digest, Aug.-Sept., 1948 
tire issue devoted to pros and cons on proposals for re- 
ng U. N. into federal world government. 
BOOKS: United Nations or World Government, J. E. 
lohnson (The Reference Shelf, Vol. 19, No. 5, H. W. Wilson, 
1947) $1.25. Peace or Anarchy, Cord Meyer (Little, Brown, 
$2.50. Survival or Suicide, H. M. Moore and others 
Harper, 1948), $2. Nations and Peace, 1. A. Richards 
n & Schuster, 1947), $2. Plans for World Peace through 
t Centuries, S. J. Hemleben (Univ. of Chicago Press, 
M4 $2.50. It’s Up to Us, Harris Wofford (Harcourt, 
1946), $2. 
FILMSTRIP: How to Conquer War. Prod. and dist. Fed- 
ralist Films, 391 Bleecker St., N. Y. 14. 190 frames (40 
ninutes). Black and white. Silent. Sale, with speaker’s script. 
ictures and captions trace history of war and development 
‘government, pointing out present need for world govern- 
ent. Examples of democratic governments. Some discussion 
‘modern technology and how it works for peace or war. 
‘A more extensive bibliography on revising the U. N. into 
federal world government will appear in the student edi- 
m of the October 27 issue.) 


Presidential Campaign 


October 27 in World Week 


SCRIPTS: “American Political Institutions”; “Elections.” 
Both from Answer Me This, series of 15-minute quiz-program 
scripts, each containing 20 questions. Answers included. 
Loan. Educational Radio Scripts and Transcription Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

FILMS: Political Parties. Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago, Ill. sd. b&w. or color. 10 
min. Rent or sale. How We Elect Our Representatives. 
Coronet (above). sd. b&w. or color. 10 min. Rent or sale. 

BOOKS: About the candidates: Dewey, An American of 
This Century, Stanley Walker (McGraw, °44), $2.50. Harry 
Truman, President, McNaughton and Hehmeyer (McGraw, 
"48), $3. Meet Henry Wallace, J. W. Wise (Boni & Gaer, 
"48), $1. 

SPECIAL NOTE: World Week next week will include 
16-page insert on current campaign, “America Votes.” 


Venezuela 


October 13 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Venezuela, Caracas (10 cents); Simon 
Bolivar (5 cents); Pan American Union, Washington 25, 
D. C. Brochure published by Pan American World Airways 
System, 135 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. on Vene- 
zuela and all the other nations of Latin America. 

ARTICLES: “New Constitution of Venezuela,” Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union, April, °48. “Venezuela: Too 
Much Money,” United Nations World, May,’48. “Folk Music 
in Venezuela,” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, March, 
"48 

BOOKS: Latin America Past and Present, Fitzgibbon and 
Wooten (D. C. Heath, Boston, 46), $2.20. Our American 
Neighbors (Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C.,’45), $3. 
Picture Map Geography of South America, Vernon Quinn 
(Stokes, N. Y., ’41), $1.50. 

FILM: Colombia and Venezuela (Caribbean Region — 
III). Prod. and dist. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Il]. sd, b&w, 11 min. Rent or sale. 


Use the Library 


September 22 Through November 17 in Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: Find It Yourself! 2d rev. ed. Wilson, H. W 
1943. 65pp. 30 cents. (9th grade level.) Also Library Man- 
ual. rev. ed. 1944. 92 pp. 70 cents (in groups of 10, each 
35 cents). For other references, see Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries Fifth Ed., 1947. 

FILMS: Know Your Library. Prod. and dist. Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Mlinois. 
Sound. Color or b. & w. 10 min. Rent or sale. Organization 
of school library, use of card catalogue, Dewey Decimal 
System, use of encyclopedia, Reader's Guide, and Vertical 
File. (Film libraries have it.) It’s Your Library. Prod. and 
dist. Teaching Films, Inc., 2 W. 20 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Sound. b & w. 10 min. Sale. Introduces library to child. 
Motivational; shows how library enriches lives of young 
people. 
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Science Yearbook of 1948, edited by 
J. D. Ratcliff. Doubleday, 1948. 
244pp., $3. 


Man has not yet demonstrated his 
capacity for living at peace. He has, 
however, demonstrated his capacity for 
unceasing scientific research. The cur- 
rent science yearbook is a thoroughly 
readable collection of essays on new 
developments in medicine, physics, 
chemistry, aviation, astronomy, and 
other sciences. The reports are gleaned 
from various scientific and popular 
periodicals. Included are accounts of 
the attack on heart diseases, the race 
to the moon, advances in television, 
finished photos in sixty seconds, and 
many other subjects of current interest. 


Youth-Serving Organizations, edited by 
M. M. Chambers. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1948. 163pp., $3. 


The end of the war has brought with 
it new problems of adjusting youth to 
the community. The war years forced 
some youth-serving organizations out of 
the field, caused the expansion of others, 
and brought new groups to help meet 
the problems of youth. The third edition 
of Youth-Serving Organizations reflects 
the changes since 1941. It contains 
descriptive data on membership, pur- 
pose, activities, publications, staff, and 
finances for some 250 organizations, 
largely in the words of their own officers. 
It includes religious organizations serv- 
ing youth, educational associations, 
child welfare associations, political, 
labor, and _ veterans’ organizations. 
School administrators will find this a 
valuable volume in helping to integrate 
the school and community. 


Susan B. Anthony. Champion of 
Women’s Rights, by Florence Horn 
Bryan. Messner, 1947. 186pp., 


$2.75. 


Mrs. Brvan, a former school teacher 


who retired from the Los Angeles school’ 


system in 1939, has dedicated her book 
“to all girls who live warmed by the 
glow of Susan B. Anthony (1820- 
1906).” There is no reason, however, 
why this well-organized, engagingly 
written biography cannot be enjoyed 
by both sexes in the junior and senior 
high schools. 

There are chapters on the famous 
suffragette’s early life, her battles for 
temperance and against slavery, for 
women’s personal freedom, co-educa- 
tion, equality in the professions, and the 
right to hold office. The chapters’ are 





Off the Press 


illustrated in black and white drawings, 
and there is a good bibliography. 


Your High School Days, by Mary Ford 
Detjen and Ervin W. Detjen. 
McGraw-Hill, 1947. 248pp., $1.80. 


This book is directed to students who 
are entering high school. There are 
chapters on school organization, how to 
study, use of leisure time, working part 
time, pupil-teacher relations, boy-girl 
relations, etc. Worthwhile classroom 
activities are part of each chapter. The 
language is simple and direct, the situa- 
tions presented are down-to-earth, and 
virtually all phases of school life are 
presented by teachers who know young 
people. Guidance and homeroom teach- 
ers will find this volume useful. 





ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


In placing an order for Literary 
Cavalcade in combination with either 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, or 
Practical English, the special money- 
saving combination rate applies to the 
total number of sets you request. 

If your combination order is for 
more of one title than the other, the 
regular student subscription rate will 
apply to the extra copies. For exam- 
ple:—a teacher ordering 60 copies of 
Senior Scholastic (or Practical Eng- 
lish) and 30 copies of Literary Caval- 
cade would receive 30 sets at the spe- 
cial combination rate of 75c per stu- 
dent per semester, $1.50 per student 
per school year. The regular rate of 
60c per student per semester, $1.20 per 
student per school year, would apply 
to the additional 30 copies of Senior 
Scholastic (or Practical English. ) 

In a combination order for World 
Week and Literary Cavalcade, the 
combination rate would be 65c per 
semester, $1.30 per school year; while 
the regular rate for additional copies 
of World Week would be 50c per 
semester, $1.00 per year. 











Trends in Output and Employment, by 
George J. Stigler. National Bureau 
of Economic R:search, 1947. 
67pp., $1. 


The author is Professor of Economics 
at Columbia University, and.a member 
of the research staff of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. He has 
prepared the twelfth in a series of re- 
ports dealing with changes in produc- 
tion, employment, and productivity. 
The current report is especially signifi- 
cant as background for understanding 
our present problems of production. 


Dr. Stigler analyzes output, employ- 
ment, and output per worker from 1899 
to 1939 in manufacturing, agriculture, 
mining, gas and electric utilities, and 
steam railroads. Although output per 
worker has tripled, according to his find. 
ings, it does not mean that the worker 
is that more efficient, since capital plays 
a relatively large role in production. 


Work Experience—Preparation for Your 
Career, by Thomas E. Christensen. 
Science Research Associates, 228 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 1947. 
Pamphlet, 48pp., 75c. 


The primary purpose of this booklet 
is to help high school students discover 
the occupational field for which they 
are best fitted. The author, a teacher of 
vocational guidance at Boston Uni- 
versity, urges work experience as a 
guide to youngsters who are planning 
careers and as an aid to first employ 
ment. Included in work experience are 
an unpaid job in school, a paid part. 
time job after school, or a job in which 
the community is improved. There ar 
numerous suggestions as to the kinds of 
work experience which students can 
obtain. 


The First Captain. The Story of John 
Paul Jones, by Gerald W. Johnson 
Coward-McCann, 1947. 312pp., 
$3.50. 


The name John Paul Jones has been 
linked with the Bonhomme Richard for 
more than 170 years. That he was Amer- 
ica’s first professional naval officer, 
with ideas of his own as to how a navy 
should be run, is less well known. He 
travelled widely on the continent, after 
service in the American Revolution, and 
served for a time in the Russian nav) 
His personality and conflicts with civil- 
ians at home and abroad are interpreted 
in colorful prose. 

Mr. Johnson is a journalist with a flair 
for character portrayal, but the book is 
quite undocumented. There is no table 
of contents, no bibliography, no foot 
notes, no index, and no chapter heat- 
ings. It is a long way from being th 
definitive biography of John Paul Jones 
but it is nevertheless exciting reading 


Picture Book of Molecules and Atoms 
by Jerome S. Meyer. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., 1947. 47pp., % 


“Atoms are like letters—molecules att 
like words” is typical of the helpiil 
analogies which abound in this stimula! 
ing book. It is intended to answer ques 
tions about science by eight-to-twel 
year olds; but it will inform and delight 
all who are curious about molecules 
atoms, protons, and neutrons. The illu 
trations are in color and enhance t 
text. 

Howarp L, Hurw! 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


WE ELECT (p. 12) . 

THE CANDIDATES (p. 14) 

WHAT WE ARE VOTING FOR (p. 16) 

A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES (p. 18) 


Aim 

To develop a series of lessons on the 
coming elections that will culminate in 
an assembly program _ presented 


through the combined efforts of sev- 
eral classes. 


LESSON ONE 
Procedure 

|. Letter each of the following state 
names on slips of paper 8 inches by 3 
inches so that they can be read by pu- 
pils in the rear of the room —GEORGIA, 
CONNECTICUT, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
\LABAMA, ARKANSAS, MISSIS- 
SIPPI, SOUTH CAROLINA, TEN- 
NESSEE, TEXAS, VIRGINIA. 

2. Secure a supply. of pins. 

3. Read the first section of the article 
on page 12 silently or aloud. 

4. TEACHER: 

1. I will ask five “Bill Smiths” and 
five “Mary Browns” to represent the 
young voters of our country. Ruth, 
Betty, Nina, Frances, and Mary, bring 
your Junior Scholastics with you and 
come to the front of the room. Sam, 
Jack, Tony, Irwin, and Gene, do like- 
wise, 

.. Take one of these papers bearing 
a state name and pin it to your coat 
or dress. Let us say that you are a resi- 
dent of the state whose name you now 


Wear 

Reread the first section of “We 
‘lect” and discover what special re- 
quirements you must meet in order to 
qualify for voting in the state where 
vou live. 

!| What qualifications, other than 
these special ones, must all voters meet 
in order to take part in the November 
2 elections? 


5. For what representatives of the 
American people will the- “John 
Smiths” and “Mary Browns” vote? 


Answers to Questions 
In Items 3, 4, 5 Above 

GEORGIA gives the vote to citizens 
who are 18 and over. 

CONNECTICUT and SOUTH DA- 
KOTA require that a voter be a citizen 
for at least five years. 

ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, MISSIS- 
SIPPI, SOUTH CAROLINA, TEN- 
NESSEE, TEXAS, and VIRGINIA re- 
quire that a special tax (poll tax) be 
paid before a voter receives a ballot. 

A voter must be “of age”—(21 or 
over in all states except Georgia). 

In every state the voter must be an 
American citizen. 

Laws in every state say that a voter 
must be a resident of the state, county, 
and election district in which he votes. 
He has to be a resident from 10 days 
to two years, depending on the state. 

The “Bills” and “Marys” will vote 
for the next President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States and for a 


- Congressman .from their district. 


Many county, city, and township of- 
ficials will be elected. 

Voters in 32 of the states will elect 
U, S. Senators this year; they will 
choose a new governor in 33 states. 


LESSON TWO 
Procedure 


l. Read The President and 
Candidates Are Chosen. 


How 





FOR BETTER SERVICE 


TEACHERS: It is to your advan- 
tage to place your definite order for 
Junior Scholastic at the earliest pos- 
sible date so that the weekly delivery 
of the magazine will not be inter- 
rupted. If you have not already 
placed your order, please do so on 
the reply card included with this 
issue. No postage is required. 











2. TEACHER: 

1. Let us ask Suzanne and Peter to 
be candidates for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. Is there any- 
thing in the Constitution that makes a 
woman ineligible for the office? 

2.. What qualifications would Peter 
and Suzanne have to meet before they 
could become candidates for the office 
of President? 

3. Suzanne and Peter, please list on 
the board some of the duties of the 
President. Your classmates will dictate 
them to you from their Junior Scho- 
lastics. : 

4. Even though Peter and Suzanne 
were of the proper age and met the 
other requirements, what steps would 
be taken before they could become can- 
didates for the presidency? 


LESSON THREE 
Procedure 

1. Read The Electoral College. 

2. TEACHER: 

1. How many Senators does each 
state send to Congress? (Two.) 

2. How many Representatives does 
each state send to Congress? (It de 
pends on the state’s population.) 

3. How many electoral votes.is your 
state allowed? (As many as it has Sen- 
ators and Representatives. ) 

4. How many electors does each po- 
litical party choose? (In each state as 
many as the state is allowed.) 

5. How does the winning party in 
each state affect the vote of the Elec- 
toral College? (All of the state’s elec 
toral votes are cast for the winning 
party's candidate. ) 

6. How many 
there in all? (531) 

7. What number constitutes the ma- 
jority of these votes necessary to elect 
a candidate? (266) 

8. Discuss the origin of the Electoral 
College and the present-day attitude 
toward it. 


electoral votes are 


LESSON FOUR 
Procedure 


1. Read the section of the article 
headed Congress. 
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COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 13 
Theme Article: Venezuela (with 
map). 
Bib and Tuck in Italy. 
American Patriot: 
Miranda. 
October 20 
Theme Article: Newfoundland (with 


maps). Interviews, boy and girl. 
American Patriot: Bolivar. 


October 27 
Theme Article: Chile. 
Patriot: Bernard O'Higgins. 


Francisco de 











TEACHER: 

Choose two pupils to represent 
the Senators your state sends to Con- 
gress. 

2. Choose pupils to represent~the 
Representatives your state sends to 
Washington, D. C. 

3. Name the minimum age levels 
and the lengths of terms for these mem- 
bers of Congress and tell what the Con- 
stitution says about the sessions of 
Congress. 


LESSON FIVE 
Procedure 


1. The teacher assigns one of the fol- 
lowing topics to each pupil for 
home study — 

Trace the history of one of the 
following parties: Democratic, Re- 
publican, one of the “Third” parties. 

b. Make a study of one of the can- 
didates and prepare to give a one- 
minute talk about him, mentioning 
among other things the facts about 
his career that interest you most. 


rHE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


Dramatize “What Are We Voting 
For.” 

The stage is set to show the cur- 
rent events class at work. 

2. Select pupils to play the tollow 

ing characters mentioned in the arti- 
cle — Billy, Bob, Sally, Jim, Miss Saund- 
ers, Jane, Rose. 
3. Prepare a set of posters to be 
placed on an easel during the discus- 
sion of party platforms. The posters 
should say: FOREIGN POLICY. 
HOUSING, HIGH: PRICES, U. S. 
COMMUNISM, CIVIL RIGHTS, LA- 
BOR. 

4. Scene 1 introduces the study. 
Scene 2 shows the class a week later 
discussing party platforms. Pupils may 
read or memorize their lines. 





Puerto Rico (p. 7) 


Aim 

To become better acquainted with 
our Puerto Rican Americans through a 
study of the island’s history, its prob- 
lems, culture, and achievements. 


Procedure 

1. Read the article. 

2. Invite a Questions Committee to 
make duplicate copies of all the ques- 
tions listed in the lesson plan. 

3. Call for ten volunteers, half ot 
whom will play the role of Puerto Ric- 
ans while the others will be Califor- 
nians, Pennsylvanians, Vermonters, New 
Mexicans, Hawaiians, Alaskans, or 
whatever the pupils of the school hap- 
pen to be. 

4. Give all ten a set of the questions 
on Government and Education and let 
them restudy the article in preparation 
for a round table talk on the two topics. 

5. In like fashion select groups to 
discuss History, Customs and People, 
and Agriculture. 

6. Ask a girl to be prepared to tell 
Eira’s story and a boy pupil to report 
on what Carlos has to tell about life 
in Puerto Rico. 

7. After the talks and the stories, 
quiz the pupils on the questions not 
touched upon in the discussions. 

8. Find out whether any people from 
Puerto Rico have come to your com- 
munity and arrange for interviews with 
them, or invite them to visit your class. 

It is suggested that ample time be 
allowed between planning this study 
and its classroom presentation. 


SAMPLE ROUND TABLE TALK 

Question: Did you have to get a 
passport picture taken when you came 
into the States? 

Reply: Puerto Rico is part of the 
U. S. Puerto Ricans are U. S. citizens 
and mav enter the States without pass- 
ports. 

Question:. Since you are citizens ot 
the U. S. you must be interested in the 
coming presidential election. Whom 
are the voters in your family going to 
vote ‘or? 

Reply: Puerto Ricans cannot vote in 
U. S. elections while they are living in 
Puerto Rico. When they have lived in 
the U. S. long enough to establish’ resi- 
dence, Puerto Ricans may vote in U. S. 
elections. 

Question: Do you mean to say that 
there is no voting in Puerto Rico? 

Reply: Puerto Ricans may elect may- 
ors of the towns and members of the 
island legislature. They also elect a 
commissioner to represent them in 


Washington. 





Question: If Puerto Ricans select 4 
commissioner to represent them in 
Washington, I guess we can say that 
they have representative government. 

Reply: The representative may make 
suggestions in the House, but he can- 
not vote in the House. 

Question: [ read that Puerto Rico has 
a Governor, so perhaps that is how you 
have representative government — by 
electing a Governor. Is that the method? 

Reply: Up to this year the Governo: 
has been appointed by the President o! 
the United States and approved by th 
Senate. Puerto Ricans living in tly 
island cannot vote for President. H: 
appoints the Governor. The present 
Governor is Jesus T. Pinero, the first 
native Puerto Rican to be governor o/ 
the island. This Nov. 2 Puerto Ricans 
will elect their own governor for th: 
first time in their history. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Test 

















1. What is Puerto Rico’s chief er: 
(Sugar. ) 

2. What is the language most « 
monly spoken in Puerto Rico? (Sp 
ish. ) 

3. Puerto Ricans are citizens of w! 
nation? (United States.) 

4. What city is the capital of Pu 
Rico? (San Juan.) 

5. What is “our brightest star”? (1 
sun. ) 

6. What team won the Natio 
League Pennant? (Boston Braves.) 

7. Where was Count Bernadott 
when he was shot? (In Jerusalem. 

8. How many Senators does ¢ 
state have in the U. S. Senate? (Tw 

9. What is the name of ‘the b: 
which elects the President and Vice 
President of the U. S.? (Electoral Co! 
lege. ) 

10. Who is the new president of the 
U. N. Assembly? (Evatt of Australia.) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 29 


ACROSS: 1-dale; 5-Niagara; 8-Eric 9 
ll-ward; 12-be; 13-N. Y.; 14-fan; 15-fond: 16- 
hoary; 18-run; 19-ode; 20-do; = as; 23-Hera; 
25-now; 27-owed; 28-Negress; 30-Tony 

DOWN: 1-dairy; 2-aged; 3-La.: 4-ere: 5-new 
6-Iran: 7-Albany; 10-mend: 14-for; 15-fa 
Hudson; 17-one; 18-roan; 20-Dewey; 21-ores 
horn; 24-ads; 26-wet; 29-go 


LoD 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 31 


1. CARIBBEAN ISLAND: 1-Christopher Co! 
bus; 2-Dominican Republic; 3-sugar; 4-U.S 
President of the U.S. and approved by U.S. Set 
ate; 6-Jesus Pinero. 7-Spain; 8-Rhode Island 

2. KNOW THE CANDIDATES: | 1-Th 
Dewey; 2-Norman Thomas; 3-Henry Wallac: 
Harry Truman. 

3. SKYWRITING: 1-Jupiter; 2-star; 3-Hunter’s 
Moon; 4-93,000,000 miles. 

4. HEADLINES: 1-Margaret C. Smith, 2 
Georgia; 3-General Assembly; 4-United Nations; 
5-Brazil, Chile. 

5.°PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-(1) Leba 
non, (2) Syria, (3) Trans-Jordan, (4) Egypt: 2 
No. 4; 3-Boston Braves; 4-machete. 


PS 
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